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RAY BRADBURY’S PHILOSOPHY 
EDITOR: 


The next-to-last paragraph in Thomas McDonnell’s “Cult 
of Science Fiction” (October) brought me up short gasping 
with horror. He says that Ray Bradbury has done much to 
raise science fiction to the level of good writing. The lament- 
able truth is that Mr. McDonnell has not read Ray Bradbury 
or has been misled by the great beauty of his style so as to 
miss his philosophy which is the most completely objection- 
able of all the philosophies being presented by science fiction 
writers. His philosophy is that everybody is horrible. He 
has written a great many stories of children who (1) sell 
their parents to Martian invaders or (2) feed their parents 
to lions or ... well, pick up almost any Bradbury book and 
you'll see. His philosophy has been summed up in a poem 
by Randall Garrett (Fantasy and Science Fiction: Novem- 
ber) : 


“T’ve got a little list 

The chronic Martian writer with the anti-social quirks 

Who thinks that human beings all are stupid, childish 
JOrEB.....” 


If the philosophy of scientism dominates, it is because 
those who hold other philosophies have been negligent in 
taking advantage of possibilities offered in this field St. 
Thomas More is our patron saint and those of us who care to 
write stories for STF magazines with Christian philosophies 
expressed or implied, have been welcomed. The field is not 
dominated by scientism, but in this country, it has been left 
to it. 


Jane Wilmer 
Oakland, Calif. 


Ed.: 1 have just been glancing through Bradbury’s story 
“The Veldt,” a tender little piece about Peter and Wendy in 
a magic nursery that reproduces the Veldt so successfully 
that the children smell blood, see vultures, sense death at 
the jaws of lions. Nice, gory bedtime story! 


A DISTINCT LIABILITY 
EDITOR: 


I am happy to know you will publish my article, “The 
United Nations — A Liability” (see page 253 of this issue). 
I regret however that you yourself do not fully share my 
opinion of the UN. You state that Pope Pius XII has fre- 
quently appealed to Catholics to participate in the building 
of an international body dedicated to world peace under law. 
That is true: but I believe the actual UN has fallen very far 
short of the ideal UN contemplated by the Pope and is a 
distinct liability on the books of world peace. 

James J. Flynn 
New York, N. Y. 








NO CATHOLIC PINKS? 
EDITOR: 

I enjoyed the article in November entitled 
“Catholic Education and the Communist Con- 
spiracy” yet it seemed to me a bit smug and 
too sweeping in its optimism. While we can 
humbly thank God that no professors of Catho- 
lie colleges have been suspected of disloyalty 
to our country and that none have therefore 
been investigated by Congress, can we say that 
Communist propaganda has not on occasion 
had some impact on them? 

Let’s give the Communists credit for being 
clever enough not to thrust undisguised Com- 
munist tenets at Catholic educators. That 
vould be an absurdity. But since the Catho- 
lic Church is their most formidable enemy, 
they would obviously try, if they have any 
sense at all, to infiltrate its educational in- 
stitutions more than any other in the world. 
Their methods, of course, would have to be 
more subtle than with any other institutions. 

. Speaking of social legislation, they would 
inject their philosophy that the secular state 
is supreme and that its economic power is 
the sole means to be used in alleviating man’s 
at. I suspect then that there has been 
and will be, some infiltration of Catholic 
schools. Let’s have our guard up for our “ad- 
versary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth 


about seeking whom he may devour.” 


Mrs. William Coakley 


Wyncote, Pa. 


McCARTHY AND THE MONITOR 
EDITOR: 

Even in the face of well documented ex- 
amples of martyrdom of stalwart Catholics in 
Communist countries and the fact that Catholi- 
cism and Communism are diametrically op- 
posed, there are still those who wonder why 
Catholic professors and Catholic civil servants 
are practically never numbered among those 
suspected of Communist affiliations or disloyal 
and treasonable conduct resulting from such 
affiliations. Witness a recent issue of The 
Christian Science Monitor (November 10, 
1953) in which the editor suggests that the ab- 
sence of Catholics from the ranks of federal 
employees discharged for Red sympathies is 
due to Senator McCarthy’s influence in excus- 
ing such “Red” Catholics while he directs his 
barbs only at “Red” Protestants. (His innu- 
endos are as silly as Blanshard’s, intended 
likewise to foment prejudice and hate.) 

Perhaps it hasn’t occurred to that editor, 
although obviously it is occurring to many 
other Americans, to wonder if the absence of 
Catholics from the ranks of the 14th Amend- 
ment dodgers and disloyal civil servants is not 


due mainly to the utter impossibility of being 
a practicing Catholic and Communist at the 
same time. Robert Thibodeau’s “Catholic 
Education and the Communist Conspiracy” 
(November) would dispel much of the ignor- 
ance and baseless attacks on Catholic schools 
so prevalent in all sections of the U. S. Sev- 
eral non-Catholic associates to whom I showed 
this article have expressed amazement at the 
basic ideas of Catholic education and I feel 
that the article impressed them profoundly... . 


James D. Mitchell 
Billings, Mont. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 
EDITOR: 


Donald Attwater’s piece on the Eastern 
Churches (“Many Mansions”: November) was 
excellent. He mentions however one point that 
brings to mind a nuisance in our churches. 
He says the devotion of Orientals is oftentimes 
stirred by “hiding” the sacred screen, etc. I 
think some of our pastors must have that in 
mind when they install such poor lighting in 
the churzh. I try to follow the Missal but I 
find it a!most impossible to read. We could 
afford to economize on other things but not on 
light. 

Charles F. X. Donahoe 


Washington, D. C. 


NIGHTMARE AND NO FACE 
EDITOR: 

By way of supplementing your comprehen- 
sive analysis of Are We Really Teaching Re- 
ligion? by Frank Sheed, may I mention an- 
other really great educational brochure, Ground 
Plan for Catholic Reading, by the same author. 
In the latter, if there is a finer punch para- 
graph on the very essence of education, I have 
yet to find it: 

“ .. The human eye is very beautiful—in 
the human face. Put the same eye on a plate, 
and though in one sense it can be investigated 
more closely and thoroughly, it has lost its 
beauty and even its significance. A being who 
knew only eyes and not faces would not even 
know eyes. A being who knew masses of facts 
about each feature separately but did not know 
how the features were arranged in a human 
face, could imagine only a nightmare and no 
face.” 

In the process of education, the mind must 
see the whole picture and there must be a study 
of individual things. . . . Perhaps the educa- 
tional grasshopper or snatch system of this 
and that in education is the real cause of the 
educational nightmare in the schools around 
a 

Frank P. Fitzsimons 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BRITISH COLONIALISM 
EDITOR: 

When Michael de la 
justify actions such as the suspension of the 
tion of British Guiana, he in effect 
trying justify British colonialism. And 
what was British colonialism? Simply avari 
cious nationalism. When Henry VIII cut off 
St. Peter’s head in England and put it on hi 
own shoulders, he was cutting off England 
from the Continent and spawning that nation- 
alism that has cursed England ever since. The 
question that must be answered by the British 
at this time of agitation for a united Europe 
who was right, Henry or Thomas More? 
It was Thomas More’s contention that English- 
men from time immemorial had been part 
one great unity, and to separate the English 
Church from the Catholic Church and make it 
a plaything of an ambitious ruler, was to tea) 
England from Henry didn’t mind 
tearing England from its roots but time 
for the British to return the family of 
nations in Europe. 
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Harold Whittington 
Wash D.C 
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WELCOME THE WUNKS! 
EDITOR: 

Yea, sister! I say to Priscilla O’Brien 
Mahoney for her article called “Welcome the 
Wunks.” I’m thoroughly in favor of reading 
fairy stories to children rather than educa- 
tional stuff all the time because fairy stories 
give you a sense of humor and Lord knows 


need it. I believ« 
Irish their sense of 
Sunday and you would thi 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
EDITOR: 

Your article 

teaching religion 

ay something that has been on 1 ind for 
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on 


some time. Our schoo! 

the Catholies of Europe: 
acrifice of money and 

the part of nuns and pri 
cient. But ina 
it so much that parents hav 

can hand over the education 
the Catholie school enti ‘ 
that they make no effort children 
at all, feeling that the nuns do everything. In 
the old days the parents us to intere the 
children in good reading, but not today. It is 
unfortunate that parents fail to understand 
that thev have educational duties they cannot 
shift to the nuns. 
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RED CHINA AND THE UN 
EDITOR: 
The U 


nosition 


. S. must evaluat efine her 
with 
tion in and support of the 
attempts still being made to fore 
nize and agree the sea 
China in the General Asse} 
action immediately imperative. 
prepared to effectively 
maneuvers in that For these 
reasons, the U. S. must declan rrevocable 
and uncompromising opposition to the seating 
of Red China in the UN. On th: ( she 
must state without ambiguity if, over her 
protests, other members permit seating of 
Red China, then the U. S. end her 
pation in and withdraw all support 
organization. 
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Hoover, Hope and the UN 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


As we pass over the dark hill of another year, what is the prospect before 


us? It is rather grim. As John Foster Dulles reminded the General 
Assembly of the UN a few months ago, six hundred million people have 
been brought into the Soviet ring of dictatorships since 1939. In no case 
did these people accept the Soviet yoke of their own free will. Numeri- 
cally, this is the most frightening fact in all recorded history. 

Of late the Soviets have been disposed to make gestures of peace and 
of willingness to coexist in harmony with democratic nations. The offer 
to participate in the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ talks didn’t deceive any- 
body: it was just a dodge to stall the European Defense Community 
project. It was a case of change of tactics, not change of heart. Until 
the Reds offer to unify Korea and also Germany, to grant Austria its 
independence, the Eisenhower Administration will not be impressed by 
Soviet serenades. Indeed, considering the fact of the impulsiveness of 
dictators and the power of the Soviet H-bomb, we have good reason to 
be wary. 


Is the realm of religion, the prospect is even more appalling than it is 
on the political front. The Catholic Church is undergoing what the 
American Bishops in November called “the bitterest, the bloodiest perse- 
cution in all history.” In their statement entitled “Peter’s Chains” they 
lamented the agonies of the Church of Silence; the ordeal of leaders like 
Stepinac, Mindszenty, Wysznski, Beran, Ford, Byrne; the hardships of 
sisters condemned to the slow death of forced labor, of peasants slaugh- 
tered and flung upon the pyres of burning churches, of priests hunted 
down and murdered. 
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At home in the United States we 
still have the problem of subversives. 
It would be comforting to be able to 
sit back, as some do, and tell our- 
selves that “the Augean Stables” 
have been cleaned out, that 1,500 
suspects have been fired by the Govy- 
ernment since the Republicans took 
over, and that we are in for a glori- 
ous era of sweetness and light. This 
attitude of mind is what the Bishops 
deplored when they spoke of “the 
calculated confusion” that has been 
able to hide from our people the 
primary purpose of the enemy. 

Many grimfaced facts, however, 
militate against any feeling of com- 
placency. All is not hunky-dory. 
There was the White case, for in- 
stance. It left the American people, 
after the smoke of battle had 
cleared, with an uneasy apprehen- 
sion that there are Whites still ac- 
tive in positions of 
labor unions, 


influence in 
education, govern- 
ment. Attorney Gen- 
Harry eral Brownell — and 
Dexter this was not directed 
White at Mr. Truman- 

stated recently that 
it is the FBI’s opinion that Commu- 
nists are a greater menace now than 
ever before. Since the Smith Act 
trials started, the Reds have gone 
underground: their membership has 
been cut to 25,000 but they are now 
better organized and, in addition, 
the 75,000 former members are still 
subject to the propaganda of the 
Soviet agents. 


As if in corroboration of Mr. 


Brownell, Edgar Hoover wrote an 


article for This 
(November 1, 


““ 


Week magazine 
1953) entitled 
Breaking the Communist Spell.” 
Hoover appeals to ex-Communists, 
who have quit unconditionally, to 


come forward to. give” evidence 
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rhis article has been written in a 
sincere effort to reach them and en- 
list their help in wiping out the 
Soviet conspiracy which threatens 
our country.” He says that the ex- 
Communist inflicted a minor wound 
on the Party by leaving it but he 
can do it irreparable harm by mak- 
ing full disclosure to the proper au- 
thorities. He assures all ex-Reds 
that revelations will be kept contfi- 
dential. 

Of course the anti-anti-Commu- 
nists will rise in holy horror on 
reading such an article. They claim 
(and they are to be found in the 
Catholic as well as in the secular 
folds) that the leopard never 
changes its spots and that no ex- 
Communist is to be trusted. All of 
which is a denial of the possibility 
of genuine repentance. 

Consider the diatribes that have 
been launched against the reputa- 
tion of Miss Bentley, Mr. Budenz, 
Mr. Chambers. Hoover defends the 
ex-Reds on the score 
that much of their 
testimony has been 
tested by cross-ex- 
amination and veri- 


Bentley, 
Budenz. 
Chambers 


fied by corroborating evidence. For 
their help in preserving freedom, 
Says Hoover, they deserve forgive- 
ness. He does not see how an ex- 
Communist who is sincere can re- 
main neutral when the world is 
divided into two camps, and Ameri- 
can freedom and American lives are 
at stake. 


W.. eannot afford to relax our 


search for subversives. Many of the 
liberal writers maintain that our 
stock has declined in Europe be- 
cause of our “witeh-hunts.” The 
best answer to that is that we will 
take our domestic affairs 
and we humbly beg of them to take 


eare of 
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care of their own. Some Europeans 
have protested that American offi- 
cials have been attempting to dic- 
tate the policy of their governments. 
If it’s wrong for us to interfere in 
their affairs then certainly it’s just 
as incorrect for them to tell us how 
to handle our subversive problem. 

But some Europeans say that 
they have no intention of interfer- 
ing in our domestic affairs, that 
they are just disillusioned with us 
Americans. They imagined we were 
great lovers of liberty but they find 
that we are ready to surrender civil 
rights for the same hysterical rea- 
sons that impelled the German peo- 
ple to surrender their civil rights to 
Hitler. In fact, they are afraid of 
us Americans, afraid that we are 
irresponsible, brash and rambunc- 
tious people who may become so 
hysterical as to cause a third world 
war, 


Wren did the Europeans get this 
weird idea of us Americans? Proba- 


bly from their own Press’ via 
the Liberal American journalists. 
These latter-—and they are legion- 

try to keep their leaders in a state 
of constant consternation about 
“McCarthyism.” The European 
journalists taking the American 
news reports as gospel truth are 
sincerely convinced that day after 
day innocent victims are being 
dragged before the new Inquisition, 
their reputations ruined for life by 
the hearsay evidence of the lowest 
types of humanity. London journal- 
ists were frightfully 
disappointed by Ad- 
lai Stevenson on his 
recent visit to Brit- 
ain. Why? Beeause he didn’t blast 
McCarthy. Then, too, there are the 
Liberals who come to America and 
return with hair-raising tales of the 


Adlai 


Stevenson 
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Reign of Terror in the States. Ber- 
trand Russell said: “Nobody ven- 
tures to pass a political opinion 
without looking behind the door. If 
by some misfortune you were to 
quote with approval some remark 
by Jefferson you would probably 
find yourself behind bars.” 

That is silly and funny to us 
Americans but the Britisher takes 
Russell’s word for it. No wonder 
some Europeans equate Congres- 
sional investigations with Commu- 
nist trials. 


Benecca WEsT, in an article on 
“McCarthyism,” quoted a French 
zoologist: “The animal is very 
wicked. It defends itself when at- 
tacked.” We Americans are very 
wicked: we defend ourselves 
against the Communist conspiracy 
which plots our downfall. Some- 
one may say: “It’s all right to de- 
fend yourself but you’re using the 
wrong methods. Your’re fighting 
against tyranny by robbing your 
people of civil rights.” There need 
be no fear of loss of civil rights if 
we hold on doggedly to our rever- 
ence for Law, giving to courts and 
Congressional Committees neither 
little respect nor much 
power. 

The fundamental principle to be 
remembered is the duty of citizens 
to co-operate with the government 
in furnishing information that will 
help in the framing of laws or in 
the prosecution of criminals. One 
who refuses to tell what he knows 
to a grand jury or Congressional 
Committee is undermining our legal 
system. Subpoena power is abso- 
lutely necessary for the conduct of 
government just as certain immuni- 
ties are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of rights of the accused. We 
may dislike the abuse of the Fifth 


too too 
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Amendment by Communists but 
that problem can be solved without 
destroying a privilege rooted in cen- 
turies of legal experience. 


| the avant-garde 
intellectuals and certain extreme 
rightists have respect for Law only 
insofar as it recognizes rights. 
They resent its operation when it 
infringes upon their comfort. So 
we find the leftists 
calling the Congres- 
sional Committees 
“traveling circuses” 
and the extreme rightists showing 
their impatience with the scrupulous 
fairness of the Coplon and Rosen- 
berg trials or the slowness of the 
trial of the eleven Communists. 

We must look at Congressional 
Committees with a critical eye lest 
one single right be abused but al- 
ways our scrutiny must be accom- 
panied with reverence for the Law 
if the Constitution, the noblest of 
all systems of human rights, is to 
be preserved. We, the People, 
have a frightful responsibility. “The 
people,” said Chief Justice Marshall, 
“made the Constitution and the peo- 
ple can unmake it. It is the crea- 
ture of their will and lives only by 
their will.” 


“Traveling 
Circuses” 


R, VERENCE for Law is just as im- 
perative on the international scene 


as on the home front. The UN rep- 
resents a very imperfect experiment 
in world order under the rule of law 
but it is the best we have and de- 
serves our support. It seems to me 
that it conforms to the aspirations, 
though it does not satisfy the hopes, 
of the Holy Father. Some of the 
papal texts cited by Catholic sup- 
porters of the UN prove little but I 
do believe he was alluding to the 
organization when he proclaimed 
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in his Christmas Message in 1944: 

“This organization will be vested 
by common consent with supreme 
authority and with power to 
smother in its germinal stages any 
threat of isolated or collective ag- 
gression. No one can hail this de- 
velopment with greater joy than he 
who has long upheld the principle 
that the idea of war as an apt and 
appropriate means of solving inter- 
national conflicts is now out of 
date.” Moreover, I am _ confident 
that “the Pope’s right-hand man,” 
Papal pro-Secretary 
of State Montini, 
was expressing the 
Pope’s mind when 
he complained that too many Chris- 
tians remain deaf to warnings of 
the Papacy, shutting themselves up 
in a type of nationalism “incom- 
patible with the courageous effort to 
start a world community demanded 
by recent Popes.” 

We can indeed draw up a long 
list of defects in the UN. The vital 
question is whether or not these de- 
fects radically vitiate the UN. If not, 
then we can go along with it, try- 
ing to eliminate its evils and to 
form it into a true community of 
nations operating under a system of 
international law. The Catholic in- 
stinct has always been to preserve 
rather than to destroy. Pope St. 
Gregory told St. Augustine to pre- 
serve the pagan temples, ridding 
them of the statues of idols. 


Mser. 
Montini 


‘Tuese are many Catholics, of 
course, who deny that the Holy 
Father has implicitly or inferen- 
tially approved the UN. No point of 
dogma is involved and Catholics are 
free to differ in all good faith. What 
is important is that neither side 
should smear the other. “In all 
things, charity.” It’s bad enough 
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for the Nation to denounce foes of 
the UN as political hooligans with 
the odor of the Nazi Bund upon 
them, isolationists, anti-Semites, 
fanatics who want to substitute 
Fundamentalism for UNESCO. Such 
diatribes do a disservice to the UN 
cause when they appear in secular 
periodicals but they are altogether 
out of place in a Catholic magazine. 
Some emotional friends of the UN 
give the impression that Catholics 
who oppose it are either knaves or 
fools. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
most alert and learned among us 
oppose the UN and for motives and 
reasons that demand dignified and 
objective consideration. Etienne 

Gilson, for instance, 
Etienne in his foreword to 
Gilson St. Augustine’s City 

of God (Fathers of 
the Church, Ine.), builds up a 
powerful case against all undertak- 
ings to unify mankind which over- 
look the need of religious unity. 
Surely Gilson deserves a thoughtful 
hearing. 


ay our present issue we present two 


articles on the UN. Both eall atten- 
tion to some defects of the UN, such 
as the veto, the UN master-strategy 
that lost the Korean War for us, the 
use by Russia of the UN as a sound- 
ing-board for propaganda. 

In a talk on “Natural Law and In- 
ternational Affairs” at the Confer- 
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ence on Natural Law sponsored by 
the Guild of Catholic Lawyers of 
New York, Dr. Oscar _ Halecki 
pointed out that the gravest fault is 
seldom mentioned: the fact that one 
of the most important members of 
this body dedicated to law and order 
deliberately resists Law both in 
theory and fact. Yet Dr. Halecki 
felt that even this is not so grave a 
defect as to call for the wrecking 
of the UN. 

Secretary Dulles some time ago 
quoted Senator Taft to the effect 
that the only way to establish world 
peace is to write a law and get the 
nations to agree to it. The General 
Assembly has made little progress 
toward a code of international law. 
Dulles, however, assures us that the 
U. S. will demand a review of the 
Charter in 1955. This startling 
omission must be corrected if the 
UN is to survive. 


‘Tne horizon of 1954 is dark and 
the sky will grow darker yet but 
after all, the Church and the world 
have come through worse crises 
than this. We Catholics can take 
our cue from an incident at Castel 
Gandolfo in December. Forty dip- 
lomats went to the papal residence 
to express their sympathy to Pope 
Pius in the persecution now raging. 
He thanked them, acknowledged the 
gravity of the present evils but said 
that these should not take from any- 
one his “faith in a better future.” 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Nations —a Benefit 


by L. J. C. 


Rs the first week of November I 
happened to be in New York and 
experienced a change of climate as 
surprising as it was excessive. On 
the first day, even in the late eve- 
ning, neither hat nor coat was 
needed, the weather being mild and 
warm. But two days later, a heavy 
blizzard lashed the city, traffic was 
blocked and an icy wind compelled 
everyone to seek the sheltering secu- 
rity of his home as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

A parallel phenomenon to this ex- 
traordinary meteorological develop- 
ment happened in the psychological 
climate of public opinion with re- 
gard to the UN. In the years imme- 
diately following the San Francisco 
Conference, the UN was held in high 
esteem and hailed by many 
as a panacea for all world evils and 
as a guarantee of everlasting peace. 
The climate, however, has changed. 
\t present it may seem almost a 
token of sound judgment (alas, 
even in influential Catholic 
to criticize the United Na- 
tions, to stress its failures, to mini- 
mize its successes and in general to 


was 


some 


circles! } 
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deride the efforts made for the shap- 
ing of a better world. 

Coming from a country which 
has never overstressed the nature 
and opportunities of the UN, and 
being personally in a_ position to 
watch the work of the UN closely, 
I will here describe it as objectively 
as I can, pointing out the merits 
without omitting the weak points, 
noting the successes as well as the 
failures, without prejudice and 
without emotion. May I, in return, 
appeal to my readers for the same 
objectivity? 


FP one of the darkest hours of 
World War II, in August, 1941, the 
free world and even more the peo- 
ples who suffered under Nazi op- 
pression rejoiced when they learned 
that the old adage “Inter arma leges 


silent” (during war law is disre- 
carded) was slated to lose much of 
its validity. The late President 
Roosevelt and the British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill held 
conversations on a battleship off the 
coast of Newfoundland and together 
drafted the famous Declaration on 
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Principles known as the Atlantic 
Charter. 

One of these principles embodies 
the proviso: “... pending the estab- 
lishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security,” and it 
may safely be assumed that by these 
words the first foreshadowing of the 
future world 
made. 

In the following years the idea, 
passing through various confer- 
ences, took a clearer and more de- 
tailed form, and in the autumn of 
1944 a draft-charter, the so-called 
Dunbarton Oaks was 
presented to the various govern- 
ments. Finally in the spring of 
1945, the UNCIO, the United Na- 
tions Conference on International 
Organizations, convened in San 
Francisco. There, in the city of St. 
Francis, the greatest peace-lover 
and peace-maker of his time, the 
United Nations was born. On June 
26th the Charter was signed and a 
few months later, on October 24th, 
the required number of ratifications 
having been obtained, the Charter 
became effective. 


organization was 


proposals, 


| a let us turn to the nature and 


character of the UN. It may be 
superfluous but let it be said at the 
outset: the UN is not a world state 
nor does its constitution authorize it 
to develop in that direction. The 
UN is an organization of sovereign 
and, from a juridical point of view, 
completely equal states, who have 
freely decided to combine their 
efforts for resolving problems in the 
political, economic, social and other 
ficlds, for the benefit of all. The 
sovereignty of each member is not 
in any way impaired by the Charter. 

In this respect there is an essen- 
tial difference between the UN on 
the one hand and the new West- 
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ern European institutions — the al- 
ready operating Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the planned European 
Defense Community—on the other. 
Whereas the latter two provide for 
a real transfer of sovereignty, re- 
sulting in a supra-national author- 
ity, the United Nations is only an 
international organization without 
any supra-national authority what- 
soever. The Charter of the United 
Nations is a treaty, an international 
and not a supra-national instru- 
ment. 


Tae purposes of the UN are clearly 
enunciated in Article 1 of the Char- 
ter, the first being the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
which implies a common effort for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and, 
if necessary, the taking of collective 
and effective measures against acts 
of aggression or threats to the peace. 

Further aims are the development 
of friendly relations among peoples, 
the achieving of international co- 
operation in the economic, social, 
cultural, and humanitarian fields, 
the promoting and safeguarding of 
human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, ete. In the attainment of 
these common ends, the UN is 
guided by the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all its members 
but is in no way authorized to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of any 
state. So there is nothing to be 
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feared in regard to the independ- 
ence or sovereignty of its members 
since the UN is in no sense whatso- 
ever a world state or a world gov- 
ernment. 


As to the composition of the UN, 
it may suffice to mention only the 
most important and also the most 
severely criticized organs: the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security 
Council. 

The General Assembly is com- 
posed of all the sixty members of 
the organization. It is therefore its 
most representative organ and is in- 
vested with many functions and 
powers. It is par excellence the 
forum for discussion of interna- 
tional matters and for making rec- 
ommendations thereon; it super- 
the activities of all other 
organs and agencies; it has an elee- 
tive function with regard to the 
non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, the members otf 
the Economie and Social Council. 

In considering and approving the 
budget, it has a financial task. 
Finally it is invested with constitu- 
tional powers in so far as proposals 
for reviewing the Charter have to be 
adopted in the first instanee by a 
two-thirds majority of the General 
Assembly. From this brief survey, 
it will be apparent that the task of 
the General Assembly is enormous 
and it is not surprising that its 
regular annual sessions 
much time. Not without reason it 
has been called the town-meecting of 
the world. Indeed, in its lengthy 
and sometimes stormy sessions the 
actual world situation is truly re- 
flected. 

The picture ts not always a pleas- 
antone. But, as the Chief Delegate 
of the United Kingdom once said: 
“Can you blame the mirror because 


vises 


take SO 
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you don’t like the image it reflects?” 
Moreover, even without the mirror 
of the General Assembly, world ten- 
sions would exist! 


ceinie the General Assembly, the 
second principal organ is the Secu- 
rity Council, a body different in 
composition and with a different 
task. It is composed of eleven mem- 
bers, five of them permanent. It is 
this on which the member- 
states have conferred the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
The Security Council is therefore 
their trustee: it acts on their behalf. 

The reason why such heavy re- 
sponsibility has been vested in so 
small a body is obvious. In emer- 
gency cases, When prompt and elfec- 
tive action is required to meet, for 
example, the challenge of aggres- 
sion, agreement will be more easily 
reached in the small body of eleven 
than in the one of sixty 
members. 


organ 


large 


, now to an evaluation of 
the practical achievements of the 
organization, I find I must limit my- 


self 


this 


due to space requirements of 
article—to a brief outline of 
some of the most important suc- 
cesses and failures. And I venture 
to submit that the records of the UN 
are neither so bad nor so disap- 
pointing as some critics pretend. 

First of all, there is the political 
field. Here remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained. Consider, 
for instance, the case of Iran where 
in 1946 after discussion in the Secu- 
rity Council, Russian armed forces 
were withdrawn from the northern 
part of the country, thus saving that 
nation from Communist 
tion. 


some 


domina- 


The UN also succeeded in stop- 
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ping the fighting between India and 
Pakistan in Kashmir and, in the 
struggle of Greece against Commu- 
nist guerrillas materially supported 
from neighboring countries, a UN 
Committee succeeded in easing dan- 
gerous tensions. 

The Palestine armistice agree- 
ments were negotiated through UN 
mediation and the Berlin blockade 
was lifted after a verdict of the 
Security Council. Finally, and above 
all there is Korea. Granted that the 
Korean conflict is not yet finally 
settled; granted also that the main 
burden in that war has fallen on the 
United States, whose interests were 
primarily at stake: the fact re- 
mains, a fact of world-wide signifi- 
cance, that this UN action has made 
it abundantly clear to every poten- 
tial aggressor that as long as the UN 
is alive, aggression does not pay. 
Therefore the importance of this ac- 
lion in promoting peace and even in 
avoiding World War III can hardly 
be overestimated. 


r 
Pes brevity’s sake, I mention only 
in passing the UN achievements in 


the economic field, the technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the work of specialized agen- 
cies such as the International Bank, 
the Monetary Funds, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, ete. 

Neither will it be possible to give 
a detailed account of all UN activi- 
ties in the social and humanitarian 
spheres. But I would like to draw 
the reader’s attention to the mag- 
nificent work done by the UNICEF 
(United Nations Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund). That agency has 
tested twenty-five and a half million 
children against tuberculosis, it has 
supplied milk and other food to 
many millions of mothers and 
youngsters. 
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And let us not forget what the UN 
has done and is still doing on behalf 
of the refugees, who have upheld the 
ideals of the UN not by words but 
by deeds, by sacrificing almost 
everything for the sake of freedom 
and human dignity and the claims 
of their own conscience. It is an 
encouraging fact that the UN did 
not shrink from its responsibilities 
in this field. More than a million 
refugees were resettled in foreign 
countries, and long-term programs 
are now being drawn up for integra- 
lion or assimilation of these people 
into the countries of actual resi- 
dence. 


— have been, also, valuable 
achievements in the legal field. Ac- 
cording to the Charter, the UN has 
to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its 
codification. This important task is 
fulfilled in a satisfactory way by 
various committees of the General 
Assembly and in particular by the 
international Law Commission. Let 
me cite, for instance, the conven- 
tions on Genocide and on the status 
of refugees, the universal Declara- 
lion of Human Rights and the con- 
stant and serious efforts for draft- 
ing conventions on Human Rights. 
In this connection, it seems appro- 
priate to recall the urgent appeal 
made by the Holy Father for draft- 
ing and adopting a War Crimes 
Code. 

In spite, however, of all these 
achievements, it cannot be denied 
that the UN so far has not succeeded 
in its foremost task: the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. In fact, nowhere in the 
world does a feeling of complete 
security exist and the fear of World 
War III is universal. 

The reason for this failure lies in 
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the fact that the foundation on 
which the new security system was 
built in San Francisco, t.e., har- 
mony between the Great Powers, 
proved to be unrealistic in postwar 
vears. And as long as complete 
lack of confidence between East and 
West continues, complete security 
cannot be guaranteed. That is the 
truth with or without the United 
Nations! But the conclusion that 
the UN should therefore be scrapped 
is utterly unwarranted. 

An obvious comparison between 
the national and international com- 
munity is beside the point because 
in the former the rule of law not 
only is acknowledged but is upheld 
and implemented against any indi- 
vidual criminal; the international 
community, on the other hand, as 
organized in the UN, is powerless 
against aggression of any criminal 
state because of the veto power. 

That veto power enables any of 
the Big Five Powers to prevent the 
Security Council from taking en- 
forcement action against aggression 
committed by that power or by one 
of its satellites. The rule is that in 
non-procedural matters, no decision 
can be taken in the Security Coun- 
cil without an affirmative vote of at 
least seven members and in that ma- 
jority the permanent members must 
be included. Therefore each one of 
the Big Five is able to frustrate the 
most important part of the Secu- 
rity Council’s work as the sad expe- 
rience of the last few years has 
abundantly demonstrated. Abuse 
of the veto power by the Soviets has 
resulted in deadlocking the Council 
in sO many instances that the UN 
seemed completely paralyzed in its 
most essential work for peace. 

It was, however, precisely for that 
reason — and outsiders frequently 
overlook the fact-—that in 1950, 


shortly after the start of the Korean 
War, the General Assembly passed 
a resolution known as “United Ac- 
tion for Peace.” This resolution 
authorizes the General Assembly, in 
cases in which the Security Council 
is deadlocked by a veto, to recom- 
mend to the member-states collec- 
tive measures including the use of 
armed force in order to maintain or 
restore peace and security. 

This resolution has_ radically 
changed the character of the Char- 
ter. In case »f aggression, the UN 
is no longer doomed to impotence; 
the veto has lost a great deal of ils 
significance for now the General As- 
sembly can compensate, if neces- 
sary, for lack of action on the part 
of the Security Council. Thus the 
UN has provided itself with elfec- 
tive means to meet any challenge to 
world peace. In so doing it has 
proved itself a living organization, 
capable of adapting itself to emer- 
gencies. 


| objection relates to the 
endless discussions, particularly in 
the General Assembly, which often 
serve for propaganda 


purposes. 
Again, this is true. But it should 
always be borne in mind that the UN 
is not a world state, nor is the Gen- 
eral Assembly a world parliament. 
Here are gathered sixty sovereign 
states, each having an equal right to 
air its views on all matters under 
consideration. These lengthy dis- 
cussions, moreover, provide release 
for many world tensions. 

It should also be taken into ac- 
count that the annual sessions of 
the General Assembly give states- 
men and diplomats from all over the 
world an opportunity for personal 
contact and for confidential discus- 
sions on many thorny questions. 

Apart from these general aspects 
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of free and sometimes unlimited de- 
bate, there are specific trends which 
tend to lessen instead of to further 
common agreement. I refer to 
the growing tendency, originating 
mainly from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, to press other states (and par- 
ticularly those responsible for the 
administration of other territories) 
to go beyond what they accepted by 
signing the Charter. There are, 
finally, such vast differences on the 
social, economic and cultural levels 
among the members that one some- 
times wonders whether it really 
might be possible, for instance, to 
draft agreements on a world-wide 
basis. 

In admitting these and cther defi- 
ciencies (the list is by no means 
exhaustive), I feel bound to deny, 
nevertheless, many allegations and 
accusations made too lightly against 
the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions has been called a Tower of 
Babel and the Organization labeled 
Godless. This I deny most emphati- 
cally. Certainly, the sixty members 
are of various religious convictions, 
but most, if not all of them, are be- 
lievers even if in some cases their 
Governments are hostile to every 
form of religion. Moreover, at the 
opening of every annual session of 
the General Assembly there is a 
minute of silence for prayer or 
meditation. 

But that in my opinion is not pri- 
mary. The depth of our belief and 
the fidelity to our principles should 
be apparent in our deeds more than 
in our words, in our way of life 
rather than in what we say. Now I 
submit that the United Nations, by 
its nature and by its deeds, is in sub- 
stantial conformity with the law of 
nature and therefore with the will 
of God. In fact there exists a nat- 
ural unity of all mankind; all of us 
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are of common origin and common 
is the final goal toward which we 
strive. 

But this natural unity has long 
lacked a juridical expression. For 
thousands of years international 
anarchy prevailed. The rule of law, 
self-evident in national communi- 
ties was almost completely absent 
from the international sphere. Now, 
again, a great effort is being made 
to change this state of affairs—so 
unworthy of man; a serious effort 
to create, not a world state, but to 
organize the existing world commu- 
nity. 

“There is,” I quote from the 
American Bishops’ statement on In- 
ternational Order, “there is an in- 
ternational community of nations. 
God Himself has made the nations 
interdependent for their full life and 
growth. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion of creating an international 
community but of organizing it.” 
Organizing the international com- 
munity—that is precisely what the 
United Nations is doing, by its very 
existence, by its efforts to expand 
the rule of law all over the world, 
and by promoting a fuller exploita- 
tion of the world’s immense re- 
sources for the benefit of all. 


Tne United Nations is not Godless. 
Sometimes this truth is challenged 
by a reference to what happened in 
1948, when the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was drafted. 
Did not the General Assembly refuse 
the insertion of a reference to our 


Creator? As there is nothing to 
hide, I will give here the full story 
of that truly deplorable incident. 
The Netherlands Delegation intro- 
duced an amendment to the effect 
that it should be clearly enunciated 
that human rights are based “on 
man’s divine origin and immortal 
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This truth, with few ex- 
was not denied. gut a 
false sense of tolerance made many 
delegates hesitant. In a matter of 
such importance we could not take 
the risk of seeing our proposal 
adopted or rejected by a small vote 
while the great majority abstained. 
We, therefore, finally decided not 
to press our amendment. 
deplorable indeed. 

On the other hand, however, it 
should not be forgotten that the 
major provisions of the Declaration 
are in complete harmony with the 
demands of natural law. In _ par- 
ticular, I am happy that we, to- 
gether with other delegations, suc- 
ceeded in having adopted a_ provi- 
sion by which the rights of parents 
in the educational field are acknowl- 
edged. 

Again, let me call attention to the 
achievements already mentioned in 
so many fields of human endeavor: 
the world-wide help given to moth- 
ers and children; the care, mainte- 
nance, assimilation and resettle- 
ment of the technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. (Here it may be well to ex- 
plain that the latter should not be 
confused with the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram for which the United States 
is alone responsible. Recently the 
Holy Father gave his blessing to and 
a token gift of $2,000 for the expan- 
sion of the UN Technical Assistance 
Program. ) 


destiny.” 
ceptions, 


This was 


refugees; 


Re is undoubtedly easy to criticize 


the United Nations, to belittle its 
achievements, to stress its deficien- 
But with regard to the con- 
clusion sometimes expressed: “Get 
the U. S. A. out of the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations out of 
the U. S. A.,” I feel serious misgiv- 
ings both as to its political wisdom 
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and its moral validity. It is com- 
pletely lacking in political wisdom, 
because in present world circum- 
stances no country, powerful as it 
may be, is able to assure, alone and 
by itself, its national well-being, or 
its national security. Do the critics 
really believe that the establishment 
of air bases all over the world does 
not serve first and foremost the 
safety of the United States? 

I feel more concerned, however, 
about the moral value of the slogan 
just mentioned. In the actual state 
of world alfairs it means essentially 
the denial of the truth that we are 
our brother’s keeper and that we 
have to act accordingly. Moreover, 
it is amazing that Catholies by in- 
duiging in such extreme criticism 
do not feel that they are acting 
against the mind of the Church as 
expressed in so many statements 
made by the Holy Father and by the 
When for instance, the 
serious warning of Msgr. Montini, 
papal Pro-Seeretary of State, 
against the “ehauvinistic national- 
of many Catholics, that na- 
tionalism which he called “incom- 
patible with the courageous effort 
to start a world community de- 
manded by recent Popes” — when 
this warning is met by 
merely referring it to other nations, 
then such a reply seems to be but 
a form of self-delusion. 

In concluding I express the hope 
that the complaint of Msgr. Mon- 
tini: “too many Christians still re- 
main deaf to the warnings of the 
papacy” will soon lose its serious 
significance as a consequence of a 
changed attitude of many Catholics. 
If this article might prove to be a 
small contribution to that happy re- 
sult, the author would consider his 
labor in writing it more than suffi- 
ciently rewarded, 
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I, 1924 Henry Cabot Lodge stated: The United Nations pa 


‘Let the league, which was made 
in Europe, go there and prosper. A i al Wh , 
We wish it well, but let us... go 1401 il) 
on in our own way and try disinter- 
estedly and without taint of foreign 
influences to help Europe and the by JAMES J. FLYNN 
affairs of Europe in every possible 
way, the way to be determined by 
us.” The Lodge position was the 
position of a great bulk of the Amer- 
ican public during the twenties and 
thirties. It proved to have been the 
right position, when the League of 
Nations failed to stop Japan in 1931 
and Italy in 1936. The failure to 
stop aggression, and the eventual 
demise of the world organization, 
was placed on our doorstep. 

World War II had progressed but 
a short distance on its destructive 
course when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt met with Prime Minister 
Churchill to formulate the Atlantic 
Charter which said in part: “Since 
no future peace can be maintained 
if land, sea, or air armaments con- 
tinue to be employed by nations 
which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, 
they believe (the United States and 
England}, pending the establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security that the 
disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential.” The seeds of the United 
Nations were thus planted. 

At the Moscow Conference in 
1943 it was agreed that there should 
be established as soon as possible 
“a general international organiza- 
tion, based on the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states.” The 
seeds of the Atlantic Charter were 
beginning to bear fruit. America 
could not be accused of bringing on 
world destruction by a failure to 
co-operate in a world organization. 
This time we would lead the pack. 

At Yalta in 1945 the President, 
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well aware of Russian perfidy, went 
out of his way to convince the 
Kremlin of America’s incontestable 
good faith. The desire to get a world 
organization with Russia as a mem- 
ber caused Roosevelt to make con- 
cessions from which we still suffer. 
The United Nations opened its ses- 
sions in San Francisco in April, 
1945, in the shadow of the crime of 
Yalta. 


‘Tue question of a world organiza- 
tion established on a good, sound, 
effective foundation is not the issue 
of this article. The type of world 
co-operation as advocated by His 
Holiness in his many papal direc- 
tives is to be striven for, but it is 
doubtful whether the United Na- 
tions, as presently constructed, 
meets these directives. The specific 
question to be discussed is whether 
the present international organiza- 
tion of nations is an asset or a lia- 
bility. The record tells a_ pitiful 
story of liability following upon lia- 
bility. It is a record of history’s 
sreatest aggressor, of his irresistible 
march during the last years, of the 
United Nations as seen in the action 
or lack of action against each move 
of aggression. 

St. Augustine defined political 
equality as meaning that no person 
has the right to impose his will on 
any other person without that per- 
son’s consent. Aquinas contended 
that the state is a necessary good as 
opposed to Rousseau’s theory that 
the state is a necessary evil. Suarez 
and Bellarmine, whom Thomas Jef- 
ferson emulated in his political phi- 
losophy, both felt that the political 
equality of a people could best be 
protected by a constitution that pro- 
tected the rights of the minority. 
Finally, many leading modern writ- 
ers, including Walter Lippmann 
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and Dorothy Thompson, have writ- 
ten that belief in God is the neces- 
sary basis of good government. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions states some of these principles 
when it declares, “We the peoples 
of the United Nations determined 
among other things to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and 
small.” It firmly announces the de- 
termination “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, ... and for 
these ends, to practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one an- 
other as good neighbors.” 

These sound’ sentiments are 
found in the preamble of the United 
Nations Charter. But in the same 
document (Chapter V, Article 27) 
we read, “Decisions of the Security 
Council on all other matters, other 
than procedural matters, shall be 
made by affirmative votes of seven 
members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members.” 


Dun of the permanent members of 
the Security Council is the U.S.S.R. 
This government has veto power 


over the United Nations, which 
means in simple language that it 
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can nullify the application of the 
beautiful sentiments expressed in 
the preamble of the Charter. It 
should be recalled how the name of 
God was kept out of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference upon the insist- 
ence of the U.S.S.R. The United Na- 
tions that was formed to “maintain 
international peace and_ security” 
Was organized without the blessing 
of God, the Author of Peace but, 
with the consent of our represent- 
atives, was organized in an atmos- 
phere of disrespect and defiance of 
Almighty God. 

Full power as an equal member 
of the Security Council, with the all 
powerful veto, was given to a gov- 
ernment, Russia, avowedly atheistic, 
and professedly bent on world con- 
quest. How could normal intelligent 
men and women imagine, let alone 
reason, that such an organization 
could produce peace? 

The record of the last eight years 
shows Soviet Russia on the offensive 
and the inability of the United Na- 
tions to stop the Red Tide, and in 
some instances even helping the 
Communist its con- 
quests. A strange coincidence oc- 
curred in the initial year of the 
existence of the United Nations. On 
November 18, 1945, William C. Fos- 
ter addressing the members of the 
Communist Party of America, said: 
“On the international scale, the key 
task is to stop America’s interven- 
tion in China. ... The war in China 
is the key to all problems on the 
international front. ... We want to 
hold 500 meetings all over the coun- 
try to mobilize all the forces of the 
people that we can reach to put a 
stop to the intervention in China.” 

The Communist Party succeeded. 
In spite of all the press reports to 
the effect that billions in military 
aid were sent to China since V-J 


aggressor in 
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day, no substantial shipments of 
arms and ammunition were sent to 
Nationalist China from the United 
States during 1946 and 1947 and 
the first nine months of 1948. The 
only exception to this was the ship- 
ment of 130 million rounds of am- 
munition for the Generalissimo rifle, 
part of an unfilled war order. 

It was during this period that the 
Chinese Communists, armed by the 
Russians with the superb equip- 
ment of the crack Kwantung Japa- 
nese army, were getting ready for 
the conquest of China. What did 
the organization dedicated to inter- 
national peace and security do? 
The Nationalist Chinese protested 
time and again to the United Na- 
tions, but the protests met with the 
same result——-absolutely nothing 
was done. In the case of the be- 
trayal of China to the Communist 
aggressor, the record shows that the 
United Nations failed to do anything 
to stop this aggression. 


‘Tux story of Poland is but another 
in this long series of failures that 
can be attributed to the United Na- 
tions, the story of one of the great- 
est Christian countries in the world 
ruled by an anti-God minority of 
less than five per cent. What did 


the United Nations do about it? 
Words and protests, but no action 
to protect the first nation to resist 
Hitler. A nation that stood up to 
the Fiihrer at the urging of France, 
the United States and England re- 
ceived no relief from its slavery. 
The story is the same for Ru- 
mania, where the democratic leaders 
were accused of plotting with repre- 
sentatives of Britain and the United 
States and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for life. What did the 
United Nations do? Words, talks, 
speeches but no action. Is_ the 
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United Nations an asset or liability? 
The Rumanian people would tell 
vou if they could be heard above the 
roar of a surging Red Tide. 

In Czechoslovakia during Febru- 
ary, 1948, the headquarters of op- 
position parties were seized by 
armed Communists. President Ed- 
ward Benes pathetically wrote to 
Premier Gottwald, “I insist on par- 
liamentary democracy.” The Com- 
munist reply was uncompromising. 
On March 10, 
1948, Jan Masaryk fell out the win- 
dow of his apartment. 


The story goes on. 


On June 7, 
1948, President Benes resigned; he 
was dead three months later. 

And so it went, the monsters of 
Moscow devouring peoples of Chris- 
tian democracies, ever growing more 
hungry for fresh conquests. The 
United Nations failed to bring the 
culprit to justice. 


I, 1928 at Moscow the Communist 
Sixth World Congress met to discuss 
world conquest. The results of that 
meeting were published in the The- 
sis and Resolutions of that Congress 
in Vienna on December 12, 1928. 
A careful reading of this document 
will reveal the three step geopolit- 
ical plan for world conquest. The 
first step is the conquest of Asia, 
using China as the key; the second, 
the conquest of North Africa and 
the Middle East, using Moslems as 
the key thereto; and third, conquest 
of South Africa, South America, and 
the southern part of the United 
States, using the Indian and Negro 
populations as the key. The war in 
China has been successful continu- 
ing the work in the Far East. The 
story of Korea follows the 
pattern. 

Korea was right after China on 
the timetable of the Communists. 
The betrayal of this country by the 


same 
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powers, either through bungling or 
something more serious, has_per- 
mitted the Communists to keep their 
program on schedule. The United 
States withdrew its armored equip- 
ment while the Communists were 
accumulating material north of Ko- 
rea. We harassed President Rhee 
in the elections of 1950, injuring 
the morale of the South Koreans. 
In the Senate of the United States 
Tom Connally of Texas, spokesman 
for the State Department on _ the 
floor of the Senate, announced that 
we would not defend Korea. Arms 
and ammunition, for which funds 
were expressly appropriated by the 
Congress, never reached’ Korea. 
This was similar to the situation in 
China just before the Communist 
aggression started there. 

The storm broke on June 25, 
1950. The United Nations Security 
Council, Russia being absent, 
adopted a resolution that deter- 
mined that the armed attack upon 
the Republic of Korea constituted 
a breach of the peace. The Council 
called for cessation of hostilities 
and withdrawal of North Korean 
forces north of the 38° parallel, and 
called upon all members to render 
assistance to the United Nations in 
execution of the resolution. 


= United States co-operated to 


the letter of the resolution. It is be- 
lieved by many that without the de- 
termination of the United States in 
the Korean affair the United Na- 
tions would be a shell in the same 
sense as the League of Nations was 
after its failure to move against 
Mussolini in 1936 in the Ethiopian 
War. 

Gradually some of the countries 
that voted with us in the Security 
Council started to ease out of the 
pieture by sending medical supplies 
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instead of men. When the job was 
left to the United States and the 
South Koreans, there were no other 
forces of any consequences, but the 
Chinese Communists joined in the 
fighting in heavy numbers. General 
MacArthur said, and Generals Ridg- 
way and Van Fleet have since con- 
firmed, that we could have won 
against the Chinese Communists. 
The high command in Korea had its 
hands tied by the United Nations. 
Our forces were prevented by mem- 
bers of the United Nations from 
stopping the build-up of Commu- 
nist forces or from preventing air 
attacks from a sanctuary a few 
miles north of our own troop loca- 
tions. 

One of the positive ways in which 
we were hampered in Korea by the 
United Nations was in the fact that 
it was not until February 1, 1951, 
that the General Assembly declared 
Communist China an aggressor and 
then by a vote of 44-7 with 9 absten- 
tions. MacArthur naturally pointed 
out in his reports that the rule of 
war, namely to fight to win, was be- 
ing violated with needless loss of 
our men. Congressman Joseph Mar- 
tin, now Speaker of the House, 
quoted MacArthur as_ follows: 
“Here {in Korea] we fight Europe’s 
war with arms while there they 
fight it with words, they meaning 
the diplomats, of course. He 
warned as I have already warned 
vou tonight, if we lose the war in 
Asia, Europe is doomed. There, is 
no substitute for victory.” 


So far it would seem that the bal- 
ance is overwhelmingly on the lia- 
bility side of the ledger so far as the 
United Nations is concerned. 
Through the failure of the United 
Nations to do anything but talk, 
Eastern Europe, with few excep- 
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tions, has been enslaved by the Com- 
munist enemy. This failure to act 
is a threat to international peace 
and security which the United Na- 
tions is pledged to preserve. All of 
China and half of Korea have been 
lost to the Communist threat. Now 
the current threat facing the United 
Nations is the Middle East and 
North Africa—the second phase of 
the schedule set up by the Commu- 
nist International in 1928 at Mos- 
cow. 

The Communist Powers are striv- 
ing desperately and diabolically to 
win over the Moslem peoples. The 
Moslems are a God-fearing people 
and desire to be allied with us. We 
must not let them be alienated. We 
must help the !sraelis and the Mos- 
lems to make peace. We must 
strengthen our own relations with 
the Moslem countries. This is the 
challenge for the United Nations. 

The that the Moslem 
countries are the key to the Middle 
East are their tremendous popula- 
tion, totaling almost four hundred 
millions, and their vast territories 
extending from the Indonesian 
Islands through Pakistan, through 
all the Middle East, and along the 
north of Africa. These people, with 
their natural resources and _ their 
markets, if won over by the Com- 
munists would give our enemies the 
balance of power in the cold war. 


reasons 


‘Te United Nations has to face up 
to this problem and could do so if 
it would see the three basic things 
necessary to restore peace: 


1. The solution of the problem of 


the displaced homeless, 800,000 
Arabs. Without the solution of this 
problem there can be no peace in the 
Middle East or any enduring friend- 
ship with the Moslem people. 

2. The definite settlement of 
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boundaries between Israel and the 
neighboring Arab states. 

3. The internationalization of 
Jerusalem. This step is the essen- 
tial one if we are to maintain our 
own self-respect and to command 
the respect of the Moslems and the 
Jews and other peoples throughout 
the world. Moreover, nothing would 
contribute to world peace more than 
the example of a three-way Holy 
City of Jerusalem, with the three re- 
ligions—Jews, Mos!ems and Chris- 
worshiping in harmony at 
their respective shrines. Only by 
internationalization can this’ be 
achieved properly and completely. 

Unless the United Nations recog- 
nizes the Prince of Peace and pro- 
tects the place where He walked 
and died, there will be no peace. 
Despite the Security Council’s cen- 
sure of Israel over the Kibya inci- 
dent, the United Nations is giving 
little indication that it will act any 
differently in the Middle East than 
it has in China, Europe or Korea. 


tians 


Tix League of Nations failed be- 
cause it had no sovereignty. The 
nations that made up the League 
had set up a straw man without 
power, a shell that could not sue- 
ceed. The League of Nations failed 
for the same reason that the Articles 
of Confederation failed. In 1787 the 
leading men of the country found 
in the Articles of Confederation a 
form of government that failed to 
function because the states had 
failed to give it sovereignty. The 
Constitution of the United States 
made for a government with power. 
A government under a Constitution 
that made it the supreme law of the 
land has been able to carry on suc- 
cessfully in peace and war for one 
hundred and sixty-seven years. 
The United Nations is in the same 
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position as the Articles of Confed- 
eration and the League of Nations; 
it lacks sovereignty. The nations of 
the world, including the United 
States, have set up the same weak 
combination that they established 
at Versailles in 1919. The United 
Nations has degenerated into an in- 
ternational debating society with no 
power to enforce its aims, but with 
a platform for the Communists to 
propagandize the world. 

The United Nations specifically 
shows its weaknesses in the veto, in 
the fact that action can be taken 
only in accordance with constitu- 
tional processes of member coun- 
tries and in the failure to guarantee 
the territorial integrity of any coun- 
try. These points are an absolute 
necessity for the success of an inter- 
national organization, but the na- 
tions of the world, including our- 
selves, would never agree to such a 
strong workable body. Until we 
realize this fact, the United Nations 
will continue to be a platform from 
which the Communist members will 
bellow their anti-Christian  prin- 
ciples. 


W:: are the visible jury in this ques- 
tion of the success or failure of the 
United Nations, but behind the Tron 
Curtain there is another jury. These 
people are vitally interested as vic- 
tims, slaves and prisoners of the 
Communists. What do they think 


of the United Nations? What are 
the thoughts of these people as they 
see the United States meeting po- 
litically on equal terms in the United 
Nations with the Red-Fascists wi» 
have kept them in captivity? 

The United States has always 
been the land of freedom. We can- 
not compromise with evil, we can- 
not ratify, by our membership in 
the United Nations, the enslavement 
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of one-third of mankind. We must 
dedicate our country and ourselves, 
not to slavery, but to freedom of all 
men of whatever color, race or reli- 
gion wherever they may be enslaved 
by the bloody monsters of Moscow. 
Our leaders must demand that the 
United Nations believe in the broth- 
erhood of mankind, and practice the 
fundamental principles of equality 


wherein no person can impose his 
will on any other person without 
that person’s consent. Only that 
kind of international organization 
can and only that kind will succeed. 
The United Nations’ future success 
depends on a willingness of the 
members to grant sovereignty and 
to recognize the Author of Life and 
Creator of Mankind. 


American Twelfth Night 


by SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C, 


THREE men have just arrived, 

Wise men from the West, 

The continent of Christopher Columbus, 
The Christ-bearer, the Dove. 

They have journeyed far; 

They have traveled a bitter way, 

Seeking You to Adore You. 


The gifts they offer are past price, past precedent. 


One brings you a lost continent. 
One brings you his ambiguous liberty. 
One brings his wealth of hallowed and unhallowed gold. 


Red, black, and white, they come to you as brothers. 


Make them, O Christ, three in one after Your image! 
Keep them, O God, one in three in Your own likeness. 





The Innkeeper’s Wife 


by JAMES FENLON FINLEY, C.S.P. 


ny 

as Innkeeper’s wife cursed the 
Roman Empire, the Emperor, and 
the edict by which he commanded 
the present census; she hurried, an- 
erily, across the tiny dining room 
that about to burst from 
the travelers demanding 
refreshments. 

“In a moment, in a moment,” 
said impatiently to the guests who 
beckoned for service. The woman 
placed the drinks and food she car- 
ried before one group and turned to 
take an order from another table. 

She looked up and swore audibly 
to see the door of the Inn open and 
belch more pilgrims into the already 


secmmned 


noise of 


she 


uncomlortably crowded place. 


R \KEL wished the census was over. 
She wished it had been de- 
clared. Even to have a world at 
war, she thought, would be better 
than this madhouse atmosphere of 
her usually quiet Inn. She had 
hated the place for years, but its 
monotonous 


never 


had become a 
The slow-paced life 
of service to casual visitors had be- 
welcome distraction from 
the constant bickerings with her 
husband. 

She sighted her 
Shouted for him to 

“Do 
how 


chores 
refuge for her. 


come a 


and 


the 


besides 


husband 
take over 
something 
will 


Serving. 


wonder much we make 


these days.” Her voice was hard, 
filled with no love or liking for the 
huge, slow, dirty man to whom she 
was married. She thought bitterly 
of the changes the years had made 
in both of them and dreaded the 
future as they moved toward their 
old age with only hatred deepening 
between them. 

“IT will see what these new wan- 
derers want,” said Rakel as she 
tossed him the damp cloth she car- 
ried for wiping the soiled tables. 
“Here, Samuel, at least keep the 
table tops clear.” 

Om” 

AMUEL stopped her before she 
could flee. “There are no 
left, remember that. I have crushed 
as many as I can into every corner 
we have and I will put up no more 
beds.” 

The woman curled her lip and 
sneered. “Why worry? You'd have 
the fun of collecting more money to 
sit and count.” 

Samuel snorted and shrugged and 


rooms 





There was no room in the Inn the night of 
Christ’s birth and St. Joseph and Our Lady 
had to seek shelter in a windswept cave on 
the hillside. It was there, envisions Father 
Finley, that the Innkeeper’s wife, contrite 
and generous, sought them and in the finding 
was given renewed courage and hope. Father 
Finley is a member of the Paulist Mission 


Band of New York. 
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walked away contemptuously. Her 
sharp remarks no longer impressed 
or bothered him. He and she had 
viven up trying to get along, a long 
time ago. 

The harried woman hurried to 
the new entrants and asked what 
they wished. Short-temperedly she 
held up both her hands to silence 
them as their quick responses came, 
requesting food and drink and shel- 
ter. 

“Those who want to eat or drink,” 
she said unsympathetically, not ear- 
ing for their hunger or thirst, “can 
vo into the dining room and wait 
with the crowd for a table.” 

One of the men in the group at 
the door matched her impatience as 
he stepped forth to challenge her. 
“We are hungry and thirsty. We 
have come a long way and want to 
be fed now. We do not want to 
wait, isn’t there another Inn near- 
by?” 

Rakel laughed derisively, “If you 
do not intend to wait then you must 
build an Inn to take care of your 
own needs. There is not another 
place within fifty miles of here.” 
She turned away from him and 
addressed the other petitioners, 
“Those who can wait, go to the end 
of that mob over there. You will be 
served as soon as We can serve you.” 


se 
Veo have not said anything about 


rooms. Are there any rooms for us 
here?” asked one of the men who 
started to follow her direction to the 
dining room. 

Rakel lost her patience; her voice 
went higher, her tones grew louder. 
“There are no rooms,” she shouted. 
“We can give food and drink, there 
are no rooms!” Rakel did not wait 
to see the effect that her shout had 
on the group. She knew she could 
take no more begging or whining or 
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There was no 
anyone, in the 


bribing for rooms. 
room, no room for 
Inn. 

Samuel was just 
his first tray when Rakel got back 
to the dining room. She stood and 
glared at him and spoke to be heard 
above the din of the diners. “No 
one will need a room to rest in, if 
you serve at such speed. We will be 
up the night through just waiting to 
feed this mob.” 

Samuel bowed in mock solemnity 
as he passed her. “It will be worth 
it not to be locked alone in a room 
with your serpent’s tongue.” 

The woman filled her mouth with 
spittle and made as if to expecto- 
rate. She roared in laughter as her 
husband galloped to get by and 
avoid the insult. Somewhat ap- 
peased at having made the heavy 
man move swiltly, Rakel turned her 
mind to helping him serve. 


returning with 


Quicxry she took the orders from 
the two tables nearby. As_ she 
stopped at a third group she had an 
uneasy sense that more people had 
entered the Inn. No, she told her- 
self, there were no more people to 
come. Certainly, all the world was 
crowded tonight in these small 
rooms. Rakel dreaded to look up 
toward the door in fear that a 
glance might attract more people 
from the highway. 

She tried to concentrate on the 
order that was being given from the 
table at which she stood. She forced 
herself to keep her vision down to 
the dirty surface of the dark top. 
But there was an uneasiness per- 
vading her that someone was at the 
doorway. No, she said to herself, 
the last group was the last group. 
There is no one there, the doorway 
is clear. 

Rakel asked the had 


man who 
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been ordering to repeat himself. 
She had not heard his request for 
himself and his family. The man 
spoke slowly, as if to make sure his 
slowness would impress her with 
his need. But it did not help Rakel. 
There was someone in the doorway; 
she did not just feel it, she knew it. 
She look up and confirmed her fear. 
A young man and a young girl stood 
there, quietly and calmly studying 
the crowd and the hubbub and the 
disorder. 


Beane. swore loudly and meanly 
enough to shock the man and his 
wife and children at the table. She 
left the flustered family staring at 
her and moved swiftly toward the 
couple who hesitated on the thresh- 
old of her Inn. She would get rid 
of these two she told herself, and 
then she would lock the door. 
There would be no more couples 
nor threes nor fours crowding her 
house and robbing her of rest. 

Even as she moved toward the 
young couple, Rakel was shaking 
her head in denial of whatever they 
might request. These two, she 
swore, would not even have to ask; 
the answer would be “No” to what- 
ever they might desire. 

The young man looked at her in- 
tently as she stopped before them. 
“My wife is in need of rest and re- 
freshment, can you help her?” 
There was no demanding in his 
tone, no boast that he could pay for 
what he asked, no point of selfish- 
ness that he must be taken care of. 
There was the simple fact of some- 
one he loved being tired and hun- 
gry and ill, and his simple and 
unembarrassed confession of his 
inability to ease those burdens. He 
was hurt not to be able to help his 
own wife, but not too proud and 
not at all too vain to beg the mercies 


of another person for the woman he 
loved. He was a humble man. 
Rakel found herself without 
weapons to fight this humility. She 
could be hard with the imperious, 
curt with the unmannerly, but in 
all this night, she had not been 
called upon to answer humility. Be- 
ing unprepared, she was_ struck 
speechless at this quiet but direct 
appeal to the little bit of goodwill 
that she had toward the world. 


= woman waited for the man to 
press his request upon her again, 
but he did not. Uncertainly Rakel 
turned to look at the young wife. 
Perhaps she would be demanding, 
would be mean, would give Rakel 
the opportunity to reassert the bit- 
terness she had felt toward people 
this night. But the young wife 
stood quietly beside her husband, 
looking serenely and steadily into 
the eyes of the older woman. 

Rakel realized that she, like the 
man, was prepared to be rejected; 
that she would not fight refusal and, 
yet, neither would she hold it 
against her rejector. Both of the 
young people indicated sympathy 
and understanding of another’s 
problems. They needed help, they 
would accept help; but they would 
not thrust or force themselves upon 
Rakel, to cause her further burdens. 

Rakel had to smile. It was so 
much like a trick. People came 
crowding your doorway, clamoring 
for you to say “Yes,” boasting they 
could pay for your “Yes,” and you 
said “No! No! No!” Then, these 
two come, expecting “No,” accept- 
ing No,” and they made you want 
to cry “Yes! Yes! Yes!” 

“Your wife is pregnant, isn’t 
she?” asked Rakel. Her voice was 
even, merely stating the obvious 
condition. Their manner had not 
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overcome her completely. Some of 
her old fight tried to crowd this ex- 
tra inconvenient fact before them, 
making more stark their plight of 
being also hungry and homeless. 

“Yes,” said the young man, “she 
is dangerously close to her time. 
The census should have come later, 
but we will trust God to take care 
of His daughter.” 


‘Tee: older woman was fascinated 
by the calmness with which he an- 
nounced the news. “How close is 
close?” 

“It could happen tonight,” replied 
the husband as he placed an arm 
protectingly around his wife and 
held her to his side. 

“She is but a girl,” said Rakel, 
shaking her head, wonderingly. 
“Only a child.” Her last words were 
filled with awe and admiration. 
Rakel had lost the desire to fight two 
people so young, yet so calm, and 
possessed of peace. 

“No,” corrected the young man, 
deep meaning in his voice as he con- 
tinued. “She is a woman, blessed 
among women.” 

Rakel nodded in sage agreement. 
“Yes, yes, blessed among women... 
to have a child is to be blessed, as a 
woman.” Her hard face softened in 
sadness. “I have never been so 
blessed .. .” her voice trailed off as 
she daydreamed for an_ instant. 
Then the old fierceness came back 
into her tone and her voice grated as 
she repeated the thought, “I have 
never been so blessed.” 


ee shook her head as if to clear 
it of the bitter thoughts about her 
barren years with Samuel. The 
memory of their arguments about it 
sickened Rakel. She had lived in 
abuse because of her failure to 
Samuel. She had come to hate his 
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refusal to understand that what he 
called failure was her own keenest 
deprivation and heaviest sorrow. 

“Can you help my wife?” the 
young man’s voice cut through the 
hurting memories. Rakel focused 
her mind on the immediate prob- 
lem. She felt almost physically 
shaken. She should be hard, she 
should stick to her point to put 
them out; but this child was to 
have a child and she, who had never 
been able to care for any of her own, 
could live again in caring for some- 
one else’s ... but Samuel would say 
there was no room and he would 
shout and curse if she suggested 
they give up their room to this 
couple ... vet, why be involved ... 
these people were strangers 
women had children every day ... 
let these people look to their own 
child. 

But Rakel knew as she stared 
from one young face to the other 
that she would try to help them. 
There was little peace in her life as 
it was and she sensed in a strange 
way there would be no peace at all 
if she forced this couple back into 
the night to wander along the high- 
way. 


ies placed a hand on the arm of 


the man. “Give me a moment,” she 
said, “and I will talk to my hus- 
band.” What could she promise 
them, she wondered as she walked 
away, what could she promise them. 
Every room was taken. There was 
no room, there was no room in the 
Inn. Samuel would upbraid her and 
ridicule her. He would make fun 
of her softness, of her tendency to 
treat people still as people and not 
as things to be charged and cheated. 

Samuel stood at the far end of 
the dining room as she came across 
the floor. From the expression on 
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his face it was evident that the 
crowd and its clamor had worn his 
patience thin, also. He was ready 
for an argument, bristling with 
accusations about her leaving him 
to do all the work. 

“Why don’t you take those two 
and sit at a table and let me serve 
you?” he said sareastically. He 
raised the soggy rag he held and 
menaced her. “If I were not too 
tired | would whip you with this, 
before our guests. It could provide 
entertainment and maybe teach you 
a lesson. I am always the lazy one, 
you say, but I am the one who 
makes our money and I know 
enough not to waste time on pau- 
pers.” 

The sight of the rag flourished by 
the man she hated roused Rakel to 
fight him back but she remembered 
the young couple and their need and 
her promise to help. She would get 
nowhere defying her husband. She 
would try the young man’s humil- 
ity. It had proved its power over 
her own meanness and hardness. 


é 
I AM sorry, Samuel,” she said 
softly, “I did not mean to leave you 
with all the serving.” Rakel pointed 
to the couple. “They are worse off 
than all. They need a room badly. 
The girl is going to have a baby... 
maybe tonight.” She hoped the im- 
minence of so critical a condition 
would deepen the dent her attempt 
at humility might make in Samuel. 
The husband was not moved. 
“Good for her,” he said sneeringly, 
“she is the kind of woman I should 
have married. She can give a man 
a baby; but I do not care if she were 
to have a hundred, she doesn’t have 
them here.” 
Rakel stepped a little backward 
at the impact of his attitude. She 
had become hardened to most of his 


abuse through the years, but never 
had she been able to answer his 
sneers about her’ unfruitfulness. 
She floundered, unable to go on and 
plead that Samuel help the young 
couple at the door. 

And Samuel wanted her to be im- 
pressed with his refusal to aid. 
“Now, you go back to your friends, 
you barren hulk and get rid of them. 
Tell them there is no room!” 
Tie young man relieved Rakel of 
the burden of relating Samuel’s re- 
jection. “We will cause you no 
more trouble,” he said, “God bless 
you for your kindness.” The man 
did not wait for any further word. 
Fe led his wife to the door and 
stepped outside. 

Rakel raised her elenched fist 
and pressed it against her mouth, 
to close off the ery that rose to her 
lips. It would do no good to eall 
them back. There was no place for 
them and Samuel would only insult 
them, as he had abused her. 

Wearily she turned back to the 
dining room. She took orders and 
fetched food; but each step she took 
was not to the warm kitchen or back 
to the dining room hot with the heat 
of many bodies; her steps were a 
journey down the hard cold high- 
way with a young humble man and 
a serene, pregnant girl. Each hot 
draft of air she felt, she wished for 
them; each warm plate she carried 
she longed to serve them. She 
knew she would not sleep tonight, 
not because of an overcrowded Inn 
and many guests to tend but be- 
cause of a young couple who had no 
place to go and needed a home so 
badly. 


R \KEL could serve no longer. She 
must find that couple. She must 
help that girl. Let Samuel fight, let 
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him beat her. There was so little 
between them any more, it could not 
matter, even if he put her out. She 
would go after them and bring them 
to their stable. She could hide them 
there for a day or two and her hus- 
band would never know it. 

“Help yourselves,” Rakel said, as 
she dropped a tray unceremoniously 
in the middle of the table. She did 
not bother to check whether Samuel 
saw her hurrying from the room. 
Quickly she mounted the stairs to 
her quarters to find her shawl. She 
wrapped it around her head and 
pinned it under her chin. The no- 
tion of making herself warm to go 
out into the night caused her to 
wonder if the young couple had 
clothing for their expected child. 
She ran to the corner of her room 
and knelt at a heavy box. She 
tugged the lid back and stared at the 
bundle of baby clothes at one side 
of the case. 

Rakel could not help dreaming a 
little before she picked up_ the 
clothes. Once upon a time, there 
had been a hope in her mind and 
there had been fears and anticipa- 
tion and preparation. The hope had 
proved false but the dream had 
never died. The clothes were there 
to prove that Rakel had not quit on 
her dream. 


Wares Rakel reached the road, she 
paused outside the doorway of the 
Inn. She wondered how far ahead 
of her the couple might be. She was 
angry that she had lost so much 
time in serving those tables. She 
was angrier with herself for not 
having determined to help the 
young people when they had been 
in the Inn. But they could not be 
too far away. The one encouraging 
thought was that they were tired 
and the girl’s condition would pre- 
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vent their moving too swiftly. Rakel 
had not run in years but she 
wanted to run now. She quickened 
her pace as she started toward the 
city. 

Rakel did not know how long she 
had been running or when she first 
saw the brightness glowing ahead 
of her, but she suddenly realized 
that it was toward this light that 
she was directing her steps. She 
turned off the road and hastened up 
the hard rocky path that led along 
the hillside. She was joyed to real- 
ize that the couple had found a 
shepherd’s cave for shelter. But she 
felt a pang of disappointment that 
she could not have them back at the 
stable of the Inn. That did not 
matter, she told herself, as long as 
they were protected for the night, 
and now there would be her baby’s 
warm clothes for their child if it 
came. 


Raxn’s heart leaped as_ she 
reached the sagging doorway of the 


shelter. The baby had come! And 
the brightness that shone from the 
place where the mother had placed 
the child cast an air of splendor 
about the entrance. The light was 
almost a solid thing, like a wall that 
seemed to restrain her forward mo- 
tion. Then she realized, as she 
blinked her eyes, trying to accus- 
tom them to the glare, that the 
young woman was motioning her to 
advance. 

She did not know why she felt 
impelled to kneel but that seemed 
to be the mood of the place and she 
dropped to her knees before the in- 
fant. For a moment she stared and 
then was reminded of the bundle 
she clutched awkwardly in hands 
that were trying to fold in prayer. 

“I brought you these clothes for 
your baby,” Rakel whispered softly. 
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“| did not know if you had any.” 
The older woman pointed toward 
the newborn baby. “But I see that 
you had prepared. It is always 
best.” Rakel turned the bundle in 
her hands. “I had prepared too, 
many years but there 
was any need of these. I am bar- 
ren.” She dropped the bundle at 
the feet of the young girl and stood 
to leave. 

The young mother rose and took 
the baby clothes in her hand and 
held them back to Rakel. “You 
have been very kind to think of us 
and God will reward this. Keep 
these,” she said, “there is no rea- 
son for you to give up hope. Only 
some months ago my cousin Eliza- 
beth, much older than you, gave 
birth to a boy. You keep these and 


ago, never 
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keep hope. . 
need them.” 
Rakel clutched the bundle fiercely 
as she moved down the path back 
to the highway. That young girl 
had sounded so positive. Yes, why 
should she give up hope at her age. 
She was young enough yet, to con- 
ceive. Maybe... maybe . 
would need these clothes. 


. Lam sure you will 


. she 


i surged within her as_ she 
sensed the lift that had come to her 
spirits just to be thinking this way 
again. Rakel stopped and looked 
back toward the cave. That young 
girl had brought forth more than a 
child tonight. She had renewed 
hope in a heart and Rakel knew that 
that would make all the difference 
in her life for the future. 


The Moment Between 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


QO) GOLDEN chalice lifted high 
Amidst the showering bells, 

How many fountains from you flow? 
How many golden wells? 


(I barely breathe in time between 

The Wine and lifted Host, 

This moment redeemed by break of bells 
And hush of Holy Ghost.) 


Thou white of Wheat, encircle me; 
Be fragile, pure, and strong— 
O purge this heart of hollow words 
And drown me with Thy Song! 














I, the June, 1953, Atlantic Joseph 
Alsop delivered a broadside against 
the Congressional investigations 
presided over by Congressman Velde 
and Senators Jenner and McCarthy. 
“The real aim of these committees,” 
he wrote, “is . . . to make political 
capital by incriminating their vic- 
tims before the court of public 
opinion—to use the headlines to 
damage reputations beyond subse- 
quent repair.” 

One would suppose that Mr. Al- 
sop was himself above such low be- 
havior—as, to hear them tell it, are 
all the rest of the anti-anti-Commu- 
nists. Nothing outrages them more 
than what they are fond of refer- 
ring to as Senator McCarthy’s “reck- 
less and unsubstantiated charges,” 
his “wanton character assassina- 
tion,” his “guilt by accusation.” But 
in the same article Alsop wrote of 
“a man I myself have publicly ac- 
cused as a probable perjurer, whose 
sworn testimony in the important 
case of John Carter Vincent has just 


been scornfully rejected by the pres- 


ent Secretary of State.” 

He is here pointing his finger at 
Louis Budenz whom he character- 
ized in a Commonweal book review 
several years ago as a “professional 
informer,” one of those contempti- 
ble creatures who, driven by some 
sinister inner compulsion, “must 
pose; they must attitudinize; they 
must be portentous; they are also 
strongly driven to embroider and 
elaborate and invent something new 
to say ... all in order to give satis- 
faction to their audiences.” 

Since this is the usual libertarian 
line against those contrite ex-Com- 
munists who exposed Eisler, Hiss, 
Remington, Santo, Fuchs, and the 
ever growing multitude now cring- 
ing behind the Fifth Amendment 
and the Statute of Limitations, it 
might be worth while to take a 
closer look at Alsop’s case against 
the man who put the finger on Eis- 
ler and Santo, as well as on the top 
members of the American Politburo, 
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and many others, and especially to 
examine how carefully he substan- 
tiates his own most serious charges. 

The first thing likely to strike 
any conscience sensitive to what the 
Baltimore Catechism calls the sin of 
rash judgment is the dubious pro- 
priety of making so grave a charge 
as perjury on merely probable 
grounds. That is, assuming they 
are probable. But let us see if they 
are. 


‘Tne gravamen of Alsop’s case 
against Budenz grows out of the lat- 
ter’s testimony before the McCarran 
Committee with respect to Henry 
Wallace’s 1944 mission to China. 
John Carter Vincent and Owen Lat- 
timore were Wallace’s official ad- 
visers on that trip, which was made 
in the name of President Roosevelt. 
On one occasion, while the Vice- 
President was closeted with Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Generalissimo asked 
him to tell the President that he 
would welcome the appointment of 
a personal representative to serve as 
liaison between the twp, but that 
General Stilwell, then in charge of 
American forces in China, would not 
do. Stilwell was known as a bitter 
enemy of Chiang’s, a friend of the 
Chinese Communists. 

Wallace immediately left for 
Kunming “resolved,” as he later 
told the McCarran Committee, “to 
send an immediate message to the 
President” urging “the relief of Gen- 
eral Stilwell.” This was on the prin- 
ciple expressed by Harry Hopkins 
and quoted by Alsop in a series of 
articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, that “a theater commander 
who was persona non grata could 
hardly be forced on an Allied chief 
of state.” 

Wallace discussed his contem- 
plated message with Vincent and 
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with Alsop, who was then in Kun- 
ming as an aide to General Chen- 
nault. Then he cabled the President 
that Chiang wished him to appoint 
a high-level representative, but that 
Stilwell was unacceptable, and add- 
ed: “the name of General Wede- 
meyer has been recommended to me 
and I am told that during his visit 
here he made himself persona grata 
to Chiang.” Alsop described this as 
“the most profoundly anti-Commu- 
nist act that could have been at- 
tempted in China at that time.” 
That was after Budenz had told 
the McCarran Committee, “. . . in 
discussions in the Politburo. . . it 
was pointed out that Mr. Wallace 
was more or less under good influ- 
ences from the Communist view- 
point, that is to say, that he had on 
the one hand Mr. Lattimore and on 
the other John Carter Vincent, both 
of whom were described as being in 


line with the Communist viewpoint, 
seeing eye to eye with it... they 


would guide Mr. Wallace along 
those paths.” When asked whether 
Vincent was a member of the Party, 
Budenz replied: “From official re- 
ports that I have received, he was.” 
4 

HAT was what set Alsop off. He 
promptly wrote three indignant col- 
umns and has since returned to the 
subject many times in his syndi- 
cated newspaper feature and in nu- 
merous magazine articles. He said 
that when he, Vincent, and Wallace 
conferred in Kunming, Vincent 





Edward J. Heffron, member of the bar of 
the District of Columbia, with his knowledge 
of the pertinent facts as background, here 
completely exonerates Louis Budenz from 
the grievous charges preferred against him 
by Joseph Alsop. Mr. Heffron was formerly 
Executive Secretary of the NCCM; he has 
been Director of Public Liaison, Federal 
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went along with Wallace’s determi- 
nation to recommend recall of the 
pro-Communist Stilwell; that when 
Wallace proposed to recommend ap- 
pointment of the anti-Communist 
Chennault, Vincent did not demur; 
and that when Wallace finally did 
suggest nomination of the anti-Com- 
munist Wedemeyer, Vincent con- 
curred. 

In Alsop’s appearance before the 
McCarran Committee he said of 
Budenz’ testimony that “the weight 
of contrary evidence is such as to 
make his undoubtedly unsupported 
allegation inherently incredible”; 
and he said of Budenz: “I am at- 
tempting to testify that he is guilty 
of untruth, the language I wrote to 
the committee, and in the letter I 
wrote to the chairman I called him 
aliar. I think he was.” 

When asked by committee coun- 
sel if he knew whether Vincent was 
a member of the Communist Party, 
Alsop replied, “I have no personal 
knowledge.” His whole case, then, 
is predicated on Vincent’s behavior 
at the Kunming conference. 


Rise himself testified that in the 
year prior to this conference China’s 
representative in Washington, Dr. 
Soong, “received from the President 
a promise, [that] if he [Chiang] 
asked for his removal—Stilwell’s re- 
moval—Stilwell would be removed.” 
In his capacity as official represent- 
ative of the President, Wallace had 
conferred with Chiang just before 
coming to Kunming, and Chiang had 
asked for Stilwell’s removal. Stil- 
well’s goose was cooked, therefore, 
before the Kunming conference 
opened. As Chief of the Division of 
Chinese Affairs in the State Depart- 
ment, Vincent must have known of 
the President’s promise to Dr. 
Soong; and as official adviser to 
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Wallace he must have known of the 
demands Chiang made upon him. 
What difference, therefore, whether 
Wallace gave Roosevelt the bad 
news about Stilwell by cable from 
Kunming or in person on his return 
to Washington? Since Stilwell was 
all through in either event, why not 
accept the inevitable gracefully? 

But Alsop says that Wallace at 
first proposed to recommend the 
bitterly anti-Communist Chennault 
as Stilwell’s successor, and that Vin- 
cent did not demur. Here again, 
however, Alsop has obligingly un- 
dercut his own case. He told the 
Committee: “General Stilwell had 
gone to very great lengths to blacken 
General Chennault’s name at the 
Pentagon. Even if President Roose- 
velt decided to act on Wallace’s 
(proposed] recommendation, there 
was no hope at all that the President 
could ever persuade the Army and 
Air Staff to put General Chennault 
in Stilwell’s place. General Wede- 
meyer, who had great influence at 
the Pentagon, later I believe recom- 
mended General Chennault’s promo- 
tion to lieutenant general, and it 
was refused. The recommendation 
to recall Stilwell was certain to 
make enough row all by itself... . 
Hence, Mr. Wallace’s idea was self- 
defeating.” This is Alsop speaking; 
and what he is saying is that Vin- 
cent’s willingness to have Wallace 
recommend Chennault did not mean 
a thing. Why waste a live round on 
a dead duck? 


But Alsop says Vincent concurred 
in Wallace’s recommendation of the 
anti-Communist Wedemeyer. That 
Wedemeyer is vigorously and un- 


equivocally anti-Communist has 
been known to the world for some 
years. But was it known in 1944 
when Wallace sent the fateful cable 
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from Kunming? Budenz, then high 
in Communist Party circles, says it 
was not known there. On the con- 
trary, he testified that the American 
Politburo spoke ol Wedemeyer as 
belonging to “a school in the mili- 
tary establishment friendly to Gen- 
eral Marshall” which the Politburo 
felt “would be more = reasonable 
toward the Communists in various 
countries.” If this seems to hang on 
an unlikely judgment of the man 
who has just been awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize, one need only 
remember his subsequent role in 
China. 


I. any case, the Budenz_ testi- 
mony on this point is borne out by 
a completely disinterested witness 
who has the further qualification of 
being a friend of Wedemeyer’s. 
This is Dr. William M. MeGovern, 
Professor of Political Science at 
Northwestern University and an ori- 
ental scholar of some note. During 
the war he served as a member of 
the Joint Intelligence Staff working 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
Far Eastern questions. 

Committee counsel asked him if 
Wallace’s nomination of Wede- 
mever was, at the time, an anti- 
Communist recommendation, as 
claimed by Alsop. Dr. MeGovern 
replied: “No, sir; General Wede- 
mever had never expressed himself 
on Chiang Kai-shek .on Commu- 
nism ...on China. As a matter of 
fact, some people wrongly thought 
that Wedemever would go along 
with the Communists because, with 
the Joint Chiefs of Stall, he thought 
we should not invade the Balkans 
or interfere with the Russian cam- 
paign in eastern Europe. ... Know- 
ing General Wedemeyer personally, 
I knew they were completely wrong 

. but no doubt some thought 


that, because he did attack 
Churchill on the Balkan campaign.” 


B. r the clincher to this argument 
is provided by no less an authority 
on Communist thinking than’ the 
Daily Worker itself. The reeall of 
Stilwell in favor of Wedemeyer was 
publicly announced on October 29, 
1944. Two days later the Daily 
Worker's foreign editor, Joseph 
Starobin, wrote that he disagreed 
with the eriticism of this shift in 
command which had been made by 
Brooks Atkinson, then The New 
York Times war correspondent in 
Chungking. Atkinson had con- 
demned it as a negative action. 
Starobin said he saw in it “some- 
thing basic and positive and decisive 
for all of Asia.” 

On November 26th the Daily 
Worker’s foreign adviser, James S. 
Allen, wrote with obvious approval: 
“In his first interview in Chungking, 
General Wedemeyer made it clear 
that his policy was the same as that 
of his predecessor, General Stil- 
well.” In fact Allen said the policy 
of unifying the Chinese Nationalists 
and Communists “is being urged 
more energetically than in the past.” 

On December 2d the Daily Work- 
er’s guest columnist, Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field, wrote: “I. disagree 
with those who take an entirely pes- 
simistic view regarding recent de- 
velopments in China. On the con- 
trary, for the first time in several 
years that situation shows signs of 
improving. Those who argue that 
the reeall of Stilwell indicated noth- 
ing but the intransigence of Chiang 
Kai-shek . are failing to see the 
movement of history At the time 
of General Stilwell’s recall the press 
reported—-reliably, in my opinion 
that the United States had conveyed 
to the Chinese Government three 
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conditions for elfective coalition 
warfare against Japan. These were, 
first, that the Chinese high com- 
mand undertake a thorough reor- 
ganization of its armies in order to 
make them effective fighting units; 
second, that the military effort of 
the Kuomintang and Communist- 
led armies be unified; and, third, 
that an American be named com- 
mander-in-chief of all allied forces 
in China. ... I believe that the first 
two remain intact and that progress 
is being made to carry them out. 
As to the third, we know only that 
there was a breakdown over the par- 
ticular person nominated as com- 
mander-in-chief, General Stilwell, 
and that President Roosevelt wisely 
sic) and quickly compromised on 
that point.” 


it is clear, then, that the Daily 


Worker did not regard Stilwell’s re- 
placement by Wedemeyer as “the 
most profoundly anti-Communist 
act that could have been attempted 
in China at that time.” 

On the other hand, the cable Wal- 
lace drafted at Kunming with Vin- 
cent’s advice contained these obser- 
vations: “... the attitude of Chiang 
Kai-shek . . . is so imbued with 
prejudice that I can see little pros- 
pect of long-term settlement... . I 
emphasized to him the importance 
of reaching an understanding with 
tussia. .. . Instability and tense- 
ness characterized the political sit- 
uation, with a rising lack of con- 
fidence in the Generalissimo and the 
present reactionary leadership of 
the Kuomintang. Chiang Kai- 
shek seems to be unsure regarding 
the political situation, bewildered 
regarding the economic. situation, 
and while expressing confidence in 
his army, distressed regarding mili- 
tary developments.” 
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There would seem to be room for 
two opinions as to how profoundly 
anti-Communist this cablegram 
really was. 

As we have Vineent did 
three things at Kunming for each 
of which there are at least two 
equally plausible explanations. One 
series of explanations is perfectly 
reconcilable with Budenz’ _ testi- 
mony, the other is not. Alsop has 
made his case by ignoring the for- 
mer, arbitrarily opting for the lat- 
ter. And on so fragile a thread as 
this has he hung a public charge of 
the gravity of perjury, and sought to 
impeach the credibility of the wit- 
ness whose testimony was chiefly 
responsible for convicting Eisler, 
Santo, the Top E:ieven Communists, 
and many other notorious public 
enemies. It would seem that to Mr. 
Alsop, as to his fellow anti-anti- 
Communists, and unsub- 
stantiated charges are by definition 
only those made by the other side. 


seen, 


reckless 


Bus is this really a piece of mali- 
cious vindictiveness or is it just an 
honest man’s honest mistake? Let 
us look at one or two other charges 
which Alsop has made against Bu- 
denz. As we have seen, he said that 
Secretary of States Dulles “seorn- 
fully” rejected Budenz’ testimony 
on Vincent. Even if this were true, 
what would it prove? In 1952 the 
Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, consisting of three Republi- 
cans, four Democrats, unanimously 
reported that “The Institute of 
Pacific Relations ... has been con- 
sidered by the American Commu- 
nist Party and by Soviet officials as 
an instrument of Communist policy, 
propaganda and military intelli- 
gence. .. . Over a period of years, 
John Carter Vineent was the prin- 
cipal fulerum of IPR pressures and 
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influence in the State Department. 
... Owen Lattimore and John Car- 
ter Vincent were influential in 
bringing about a change in United 
States policy in 1945 favorable to 
the Chinese Communists.” And in 
the same year President Truman’s 
top Loyalty Review Board recom- 
mended that Vincent be fired. 

But did Dulles scornfully reject 
Budenz’ testimony? He did say he 
did not find reasonable doubt as to 
Vincent’s loyalty “within the mean- 
ing of Executive Order 10241” and 
that he did not find him a security 
risk “within the usually accepted 
meaning of that term.” But what- 
ever these hedges may have meant, 
he did go on to say that in part be- 
cause of Vincent’s “associations” 
from 1936 to 1947, “I do not believe 
that he can usefully continue to 
serve the United States”; and he re- 
quested his resignation. 


Fe the April, 1952, Atlantic, Alsop 
wrote. “To the Tydings committee 
Budenz explained that he had lied 
about Lattimore” to a State Depart- 
ment investigator and to an editor 
of Collier’s. The bases of this 
highly derogatory accusation were 
these: 

Budenz had testified that Latti- 
more was known to him through 
official Communist channels — not, 
mind you, by virtue of any “inci- 
dent”——to be a Communist. Senator 
Tydings asked him, “Would you... 
deny that you said in 1947, to any 
representative of the State Depart- 
ment, that you... could not recall 


any incident which definitely would 
indicate that Lattimore was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party?” Bu- 
denz replied: “I would not deny it 
or aflirm it... . 1 don’t recall that 
statement, but if I made it... I 
made it on the telephone. .. . I do 
not know people who promiscuous- 
ly call me on the telephone and | 
have to be very careful.” That, to 
Alsop, is an unreserved confession 
of mendacity. 


‘Tnx case of the Collier's editor is 
no better. This man, Leonard Par- 
ris, had telephoned Budenz about a 
forthcoming article. According to 
the transcript of their conversation 
submitted to the Committee, Parris 
said: “You have done one_ thing 
here that I think is not good. By 
inference you implied that Joe 
Barnes and Lattimore . .. are fellow 
travelers. ... This might put us in 
an embarrassing legalistic —posi- 
tion.” Parris then asked: “You're 
not saying that they acted as Com- 
munist agents in any way?’’—Com- 
munist agents, mind you—and Bu- 
denz replied: “No.” Although the 
difference between not saying that 
they acted as Communist agents 
and saying they did not act as Com- 
munist agents ought to be clear to 
any school child, Alsop reported this 
as a flat contradiction of Budenz’ 
prior testimony that Lattimore was 
known to him through official Party 
channels as a Communist. 

Someone ought to remind Mr. 
Alsop that, a la Gertrude Stein, a 
smear is a smear is a smear. 
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THE COMIC SPIRIT 
by M. Whitcomb Hess 


[= in the Fortnightly, the magazine founded by 
Anthony Trollope nearly ninety years ago, an essay, 
“Laughter,” appeared. The writer, Joshua C. Gregory, 
after a chatty discussion of laughter (under its variant 
types, as induced by moods of triumph, surprise, and so on 
down to malice) mentions finally what he calls the “sheer 
revel in the comic,” or “the delightful revel of the ludi- 
crous.” As an example he tells the story of “the profane 
parrot who lived in a gilded cage”: 

“Every Sunday, when the clergyman came to lunch, 
polly’s cage was covered to dam the flow of damns. Thus 
the bird became accustomed to the weekly darkening. One 
Monday the clergyman, after his usual Sunday visit, came 
unexpectedly at lunchtime. Hurrying feet and eager hands 
hastened to cover polly’s cage. As the cloth descended the 
bird loudly remarked: ‘Well! That’s a damned _ short 
week!’” 

The tall story depends for its effect on the whole setup. 
And it’s not likely the modern Englishman would find it 
as funny as, for instance, his cultural ancestor in the Age 
of Trollope might have found it when weekly visits of 
clergymen and the keeping up of non-profane appearances 
were the done things. For the climate of opinion, what- 
ever else it may be, is humor’s life-breath. And the humor 
literature of one age or nation is quite often rather dull 
reading for another. 


Even Sydney Smith’s wit is not quite so delicious as it 
must have been in the last century when he was given the 
dual title of primate among the wits and among the re- 
formers. Since he was indeed a reformer he kept his laugh- 
ing ways rather strictly to their place. Whether in con- 
nection with his challenge to the House of Lords to stop 
resisting reform (he compared the House to the old lady 
of Sidmouth pushing away at the Atlantic with her mop) 
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or with other of his knight- 
errantries, Sydney Smith let fly his 
barbed shafts with perfect accuracy 


any 


of aim and result. 

Yet, read out of historical context, 
his humor 
acy to us as his comments on hu- 
mor. On more than 
this wit of wits issued 
about of humor which, he 
had observed early in his career, 


is not SO valuable al leg- 
one oeceasion 
warnings 
the use 


tends to corruption of a man’s prin- 
In these pleas to keep humor 
to an incidental status 


ciples 
not an easy 
matter sinee he knew that the pro- 
fessing wit ean no more live without 
and at 
the same time cultivate it as God’s 


applause than without air 


sift he was actually making a dis- 
tinction kinds of 
the kind that enslaves and weakens 


between humor: 
and the kind that, remaining genu- 
ine and innocent, teaches age and 
care and pain to smile, and is thus 
one of God’s most gracious gifts to 
man. 

The first type was named by Aris- 
totle “‘illiberal,” the “‘lib- 
eral.” The one is the product and 
producer of weakness since it lives 
for self-gratulation or revenge, or 
both at once. The other is that Attic 
salt which helps preserve both san- 


second, 


itv and society; and it remains one 
of the prime necessities both for 
individuals and nations. 


= RE is a certain wholesomeness 
humor. This 
makes it possible for one to “revel 
in the comic” in the thousand and 
one variants on the theme of incon- 
sruity which is humor’s” own. 
Whether in specific instances of 
punctured prestige and loss of dig- 
nity or in other great expectations 
suddenly brought to nothing—or in 
the concept of “nothing” itself that 
Bergson held is laughter’s real con- 


of detachment in 
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stituent—there is always a definite 
sense of being a spectator whether 
this sense is recognized or not for 


what it is. 


I PERHAPS Stevenson was thinking 
of something like this when he wrote 
in David Balfour that instead of the 
angels weeping, he thought it more 
likely they held their sides as they 
looked on instances of human folly 
such as he recounted in the story. 
And Seneca surely intended much 
the same thing when he contrasted 
“the laughing philosopher” with his 
opposite “the weeping philosopher” 

or Democritus and Heraclitus re- 
spectively — and approved the for- 
mer because it seemed to him kinder 
to laugh at life than to weep over il 
For, to the philosopher, there is 
more to humor than mere detach- 
ment. Its necessity like its ineci- 
dental status is intimately tied up 
with the very nature of truth and 
with human limitation. 


was injunction of the ancients to 
amuse oneself in order to be serious 
more effectively was more than a 
pretty precept; for humor is to the 
point only when it is so to speak, 
self-consciously subservient to the 
truth standards it witnesses in the 


breach. If humor is better for re- 
form than abuse is, the reason lies 
in the fact that humor earries in 
itself a tacit affirmation of the im- 


mutability of truth. 





The Comic Spirit is a fascinating subject 
to M. Whitcomb Hess. There are many dif- 
ferent aspects of the topic. she says: the 
laughter associated with idioev and insanity. 
for example, not to mention that of demons 
But here she confines herself to a considera- 
tion of two kinds of humor: the kind that 
enslaves and weakens and the kind that, re- 
maining genuine and innocent. teaches age 
and care and pain to smile, and is thus one 
of God’s most gracious gifts to man. 

















THE COMIC SPIRIT 


‘Tvs humor reaches _ persons 
where they live: in their minds 
which are made for truth but which 
in an imperfect world are always 
encountering deviations some of 
which are overtly absurd deviations 

from that truth. It is by no accei- 
dent that the easing of tension and 
a feeling of triumph are the con- 
comitants of laughter. Santayana’s 
excellent definition of humor as the 
little triumph the mind celebrates 
when it formulates a truth shows 
the late philosopher’s insight into 
the mind’s own truth-principle in 
the face of error’s rival pretension 
to truth in some specific instance. 

For the triumph felt is that of 
truth’s immutability and universal- 
itv over the lack of these logical 
essentials in the contrasting error. 
And the ease is that of a mind need- 
ing no longer to be on the quit vive 
against the error; for the latter’s 
total rout is underwritten by the 
whole situation. Indeed the absurd- 
ity of the error’s pretension is 
shown up so completely that expla- 
nation of the situation in further 
words is non ad rem. Any attempt 
to make a joke funnier by explain- 
ing its point always results in anti- 
climax, 


There is no more potent weapon 


against evil than humor; conse- 
quently ridicule is properly used 
for the good of society even when it 
involves the use of the ill-natured 
jest. Here at least the Aristotelian 
illiberal humor is permissible when 
not used for purposes of personal 
revenge but for correcting social 
wrongs. Molicre, for example, pro- 
duced plays of this type, gaily 
laughing out of existence various 
charlatan practices in seventeenth- 
century France, including preten- 
sions of the précieuses ridicules and 
other impostures in his milieu. 
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Critics like Boileau had secretly 
felt the absurdity of the precious- 
sect coterie then at the very height 
of its vogue in the capital. Madame 
de Rambouillet herself applauded 
the justice and genius of Moliere’s 
attack on the movement which was 
running wild into eccentricities and 
affectations. For the old gentleman 
who rose in the pit and cried out 
during a first performance of Les 
Précieuses Ridicules: “Courage, Mo- 
lire! Voila la véritable comédie!” 
simply voiced general critical 
opinion. 


D 


Greene: MerepirH in last century 
England set out to show that the 
comic spiril represents society pro- 
tecting itself with a smile. For 
while it is true that the poet-novelist 
who ranks with the great Victorians 
(and was also as lopsided as Ches- 
terton tells us nearly all of them 
are) was more outspoken than most 
of his fellows in his sheer paganism, 
it is also true that he is extraordi- 
narily close at times to the discov- 
eries made by his spiritual-ancestor 
pagans, the great Greek philoso- 
phers. 

In the realm of the natural reason 
Meredith saw the comic spirit as in- 
dispensable. Comments on_ this 
spirit are interspersed throughout 
his novels. For instance, we read 
in Diana of the Crossways that “the 
well of true wit is truth itself.” In 
his “Ode to the Comie Spirit” he 
calls it “the sword of common 
sense,” meaning by the latter term 
man’s shared sense in the truth of 
things. In his essay on the subject 
he said: 

“You may estimate your capacity 
for comic perception by being able 
to detect the ridicule of them you 
love, without loving them less: and 
more by being able to see yourself 
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somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, 
and accepting the correction their 
image of you proposes.” 


Meneorrn’s appreciation of the 
comic spirit was, incidentally, in 
direct proportion to his deprecation 
of the sentimental. His novel The 
Egoist (which shows the tie-up be- 
tween self-love and sentimentality) 
is a sure psychological picture and 
one that might be read with pr ‘it 
by moderns who hold that as u- 
mental super-compassionatene.s is 
a substitute for the Christian coun- 
sels of perfection — following the 
Schweitzer line of ethics for twen- 
tieth-century man. 

For if the comic spirit is, as Mere- 
dith insisted, the sword of common 
sense, it is one that cuts both ways. 
In all humor’s forms from the high- 
est triumph the mind can celebrate 
when it formulates a truth down to 
its lowest shape in insolence and 
even indecency, the things laughed 
at reveal the character of the person 
laughing. 

The reason for this is the element 
in humor itself which stands off 
with Plato as “spectator of all time 
and of all existence” and which 
from an olympian vantage seizes on 
the want of proportion in the situ- 
ation at hand—for proper balance is 
the hidden but essential element in 
every humorous situation, and this 
comic sense of balance is significant. 
But more significant still is the per- 
son who has thus revealed his meta- 
physical standard of the laughable 
almost in spite of himself. We see 
him in all his involvement with the 
situation he views and judge him 
accordingly. 


‘Linear is a popular definition of a 
gentleman as “one who never will- 


ingly inflicts pain.” This is proto- 
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typed in Aristotle’s definition of the 
“liberal” jest as one that not only 
would not give pain but would also 
produce pleasure. To this Aristotle 
opposed the “illiberal” jest which is 
the mark of the uneducated, in 
terms of laughter at least. For the 
“illiberal” is the sign of the bulToon 
who jests on any pretext and all 
occasions and uses his sense of hu- 
mor—or rather abuses it—regard- 
less of the pain it may cause. But 
the term “illiberal” refers both to 
the user’s lack of freedom (for he is 
a Slave to his humor) and the lack 
of the restraint and purpose that 
characterize the free man. 

Plato had already strictly forbid- 
den his guardians of the ideal Re- 
public to indulge in that immoder- 
ate jesting which shows character 
weakness. And that wit which is 
“educated insolence,” in Aristotle’s 
term is, of course, animated by hate 
and is made at the expense of others 
with the evident desire on the part 
of the maker to show his own supe- 
riorilty over the person or persons 
held ridiculous. But the same thing 
is true of wit that is true of slander 
as such: nothing another does or is 
can be anything like as wrong as 
the recounting of it maliciously. 


ryy 

= Aristotle in his_ scientific 
analyses of the laughable showed 
where laughter is justifiable and 
where it is not. No one knew bet- 
ter than the Father of Logie the 
place of humor in rhetoric; but in a 
contrary spirit to that of the sophist 
Gorgias who emphasized wit as a 
potent weapon to deflate an oppo- 
nent’s earnestness, Aristotle defined 
sharply the difference between the 
jests proper to a free man and those 
mouthed by the buffoon or the en- 
slaved would-be wit, bound to his 
desire to be funny at any and all 
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costs. Those costs, in the Aristo- 
telian analyses, were individual and 
social ones, undercutting both the 
user’s character and society’s. For, 
the analyst also noted, persons of 
high character who would them- 
selves never descend to the language 
of low wit nonetheless would listen 
to the wit, and in listening be influ- 
enced in spite of themselves. 


Since the great Greeks’ warning 
about laughter, though many writ- 
ers have discussed the matter 
learnedly, none has gone beyond the 
ethical teaching of Socrates who 
suggested the use of laughter “spar- 
ingly as one uses salt”; or Plato who 
tells us in the Philebus that “a jest 
may sometimes pleasantly interrupt 
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seriousness,” and thus assigns to 
humor the one positive role he al- 
ways found for it in philosophy; or, 
finally, Aristotle to whom it re- 
mained to analyze laughter’s role in 
a society of free men. The same 
accord appears in all the philo- 
sophie thought on the subject of the 
comic spirit, along with the same 
warning about what Juvenal called 
“the reproach in unfeeling laugh- 
ter” and the costly toll humor exacts 
when it takes over as the master 
quality of a mind. But, in equal 
measure, all philosophers see hu- 
mor as one of life’s necessities, 
agreeing fully with old Democritus 
that “a life without festival is like 
a long road without an inn to rest 


in. 


Night Gossip 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


ry 

lHE proud say, “God is a rumor, 
Spread by the winds of fear.” 

And a Voice with a sense of humor 
Asks, ““Why do you cup your ear?” 


The wise say, “God is thunder, 
The pulse of the craven heart.” 
But laughter echoes under 

The barometric chart. 


The fool says, “God is chaos 


Who needs Time’s discipline,” 


, 


But whispers, “Deus Meus, 
How did it all begin?” 


The meek say, “God is love,” 
To every yea or nay. 

“There’s nothing else to prove, 
There’s nothing left to say.” 





The Finality of Sex 


by FRANCIS P 


Mx. KINGSLEY Davis, of Columbia 
University, some time ago wrote an 
article on “The American Family: 
What It Is—and Isn’t” (New York 
Times’ Magazine, September 30, 
951). As he sees it, the American 
family is “marriage-centered,” that 
is, its primary purpose is conceived 
to be the happiness of the two 
parties contracting marriage. This 
explains our insistence on complete 
freedom from parental interference 
in choosing a mate, our strong 
interest in the trials and tribula- 
tions of courtship, and the young 
age at which we marry. In saying 
this, Mr. Davis disclaims any judg- 
ment of value. “I am,” he says, 
“simply describing some salient 
features of our family system.” The 
significant point is this: 

“One should realize that the sali- 
ent features are all connected. The 
preoccupation with courtship and 
the cult of marital happiness not 
only reflect the degree to which our 
family is ‘marriage-centered,’ but 
they are also integrally related to 
other features which some groups 
at least find objectionable, such as 
our low birth rate, our young age 
at marriage and our high divorce 
rate.” 

The root therefore of the modern 
notion of what marriage should be 
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is the orientation of the institution 
to the happiness of the two individ- 
uals who marry. There is no idea 
of a subordination of the individuals 
concerned to a higher purpose, a 
purpose which imposes obligations 
on them, and in the fulfillment of 
which they fulfill themselves The 
supreme good of marriage is the 
happiness of the individuals con- 
cerned, as they themselves see it, 
and whatever standards govern 
marriage derive from this goal. 
Here we have the pivot on which 
contemporary thought about mar- 
riage is swinging from a Christian 
idea to a distinctively modern one. 


i is well known that the Catholic 
Church is at odds with the rest of 
the world on divorce and birth con- 
trol. What is not so generally 
known is that this disagreement 
arises from a far more fundamental 
disagreement over the basic purpose 
of marriage. Mr. Davis indicates 





In spite of the specious arguments for birth 
control, for planned parenthood and the use 
of contraceptives, the procreation of children 
remains the primary purpose of marriage, as 
Francis P. Canavan, S.J., stresses in the 
accompanying article. Father Canavan is at 
present studying for a doctorate in political 
science at Duke University. He is a contribu- 
tor to Thought, Theological Studies, etc. 
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the true source of the opposition 
when he says: “If marriage exists 
for the purpose of individual hap- 
piness, if it is entered into and 
maintained because of personal 
attraction, the decision to have or 
not to have children will be made 
by the couple themselves in terms of 
their own wishes. They may be so 
happy that children would seem an 
interference.” The same line of 
reasoning explains why “marriage 
is not nearly so irrevocable as it 
once was. If the initial venture 
turns out to be irksome, divorce is 
easy to obtain.” 

What has happened is that the 
finality, or purpose, of marriage and 
of sex itself has been changed. 
What was once an institution pri- 
marily for the procreation and rear- 
ing of children is now primarily a 
means of achieving individual hap- 
piness. Marriage was once the 
seed-bed of the family; now the 
family is an adjunct to marriage. 
Once the social function of sex was 
held paramount; now it may legiti- 
mately be subordinated or even 
denied. 


‘Tew suggests that the sexual drive 
has been liberated from the re- 
straints of traditional morality and 
made free to determine and strive 


for its own goals. The sexual 
drive, as the term is used here, does 
not connote merely the craving for 
the animal satisfactions of sex, but 
rather the whole complex of physi- 
cal and psychic urges which impel 
people to a more or less permanent 
sexual union. What is important 
is that “sex,” in however wide a 
sense the term is taken, is now an 
end in itself. 

Therein lies the difference be- 
tween modern and Christian sexual 
morality. Contrary to what can be 
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read in many books written by those 
who ought to know better, Chris- 
tian morality does not consider 
sexual satisfaction an evil to be tol- 
erated if one must, and abolished if 
one can. The question to which 
Christian writers on sexual morality 
address themselves is: what is the 
right use of sex?—a question which 
obviously supposes that there is a 
right use. The answer they give 
depends, as any answer to the ques- 
tion must, on their conception of 
the purposes of sex: here is the 
truly crucial point. 


I SAY purposes, because the moral- 
ists have traditionally recognized a 
plurality of ends which the sexual 
function of its nature is intended to 
achieve. Human nature being an 
animal nature, there must be a 
legitimate satisfaction of animal 
desire. On a higher level, there is 
the expression of mutual love. 
Finally, there is the procreation of 
children, which in its full meaning 
includes their full education to 
maturity. This last Christian 
morality has always recognized as 
the primary end or purpose of mar- 
riage and of the act of sex which 
marriage, as it were, enshrines. 

It is undeniably antipathetic to 
modern ways of thinking to assert 
that sex is primarily for the sake of 
procreation, so antipathetic that I 
am sure that many who consider 
themselves devout Christians will 
strongly resent the assertion. So 
conditioned are we by the romantic 
notion of love that we almost in- 
stinctively think of sex as finding 
its ultimate justification in love. 
We have therefore found it easy to 
accept the corollaries of birth con- 
trol and divorce. It is to be feared, 
however, that if we persist in our 
individualistic view of marriage, we 
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shall find ourselves accepting still 
other corollaries which will make it 
unmistakably clear just how far we 
have departed from marriage as 
Christian civilization has always un- 
derstood it. 


For the modern position certainly 
implies at least this: procreation is 
not the primary natural purpose of 
sex, nor therefore of marriage. This 
is the reason why the practice of 
contraception is considered morally 
permissible. But it follows 
from the same premise that procre- 
ation is not even a necessary pur- 
pose of sex. The acceptance of con- 
traception as legitimate, for what- 
ever reason, is a denial that there is 
a necessary relationship of purpose 
between the sexual act and procre- 
ation; in other words, it is an affir- 
mation that sexual activity is mor- 
ally autonomous and free of any 
subordination to procreation as its 
goal. 

It is no answer to say that most 
people who practice contraception 
do so only to limit the number of 
children they will have, and not in 
order to have none at all. The argu- 
ment is from the nature or essential 
structure of the sexual act. If it is 
morally right to perform it with a 
contraceptive in any instance, it fol- 
lows that there cannot be an intrin- 
sic and necessary connection be- 
tween the act and procreation as its 
purpose. It is with the conse- 
quences of this position that we are 
here concerned. 


also 


‘Twe consequences have already 


been stated. The first is that mar- 
riage is not the seed-bed of the fam- 
ily, except as a matter of free 
choice on the part of the individuals 
concerned. As Mr. Davis says, a 
couple “may be so happy together 
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that children would seem an inter- 
ference.” The second consequence 
is that the continuance or termina- 
tion of a marriage ought also to de- 
pend, primarily if not exclusively, 
on the free choice of the parties to 
the marriage. 

Aldous Huxley said some years 
ago: “There are already certain 
American cities in which the num- 
ber of divorces is equal to the num- 
ber of marriages. In a few years, 
no doubt, marriage licenses will be 
sold like dog licenses, good for a 
period of twelve months, with no 
law against changing dogs or keep- 
ing more than one animal at a time” 
(Brave New World). 

It may seem that Mr. Huxley is 
merely being clever in a coarse way. 
Yet what he says is in the logic of 
the modern position on sex and 
marriage. If sexual activity is not 
of its nature purposeful and sub- 
ordinated to procreation, there is no 
intrinsic reason why it must be kept 
within the bounds of marriage at 
all. 

What has caused adultery and 
fornication to be regarded as mor- 
ally wrong is, ultimately, that they 
produce a situation in which it is 
a wise child that knows his own 
father and so they are an attack 
upon the very purpose of the family. 
But now that modern science can 
guarantee that there will be no 
child to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions, modern morality may well 
wonder why self-sterilized sex ac- 
tivity has to be confined to the 
marital union. 


Ta only answers that can be 
given are, first, that as far as indi- 
viduals are concerned, romantic 
love demands fidelity, and secondly, 
as far as society is concerned, social 
welfare demands stable marital 
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unions. Neither argument, however, 
affords any solid ground on which 
to build an enduring monogamy. 
Romantic love furnishes no reason 
for prohibiting a wide range of pre- 
marital experimentation, and can at 
most demand that polygamy be suc- 
cessive (as in Hollywood) rather 
than simultaneous (as in Arabia). 
Nor can a concept of social wel- 
fare, which accepts contraception 
and divorce to begin with, frown 
on pre- and extra-marital sexual 
activity, provided it be sterile. If 
marriage has no necessary relation 
to the family, and if, moreover, so- 
ciety is willing to take over most of 
the functions of the family, why 
should society concern itself to con- 
fine sexual activity to marriage? 


Or. for that matter, why should 


society concern itself to confine 


sexual activity to persons of oppo- 


site sex? An English woman psy- 
chiatrist, Laura Hutton, has sug- 
gested homosexual love affairs as a 
substitute for marriage for women 
who, perforce, can get nothing more 
satisfactory (The Single Woman 
and Her Emotional Problems). The 
suggestion will be shocking to 
many, as Dr. Hutton herself recog- 
nizes, yet it is in the logic of con- 
traception. 

Simone de Beauvoir, in her recent 
book, The Second Sex, asserts that 
modern woman is gaining equality 
and freedom as a result of her 
“sharing in productive labor and be- 
ing freed from the slavery of repro- 
duction.” Mme. de Beauvoir also 
writes approvingly of pre-marital 
sex experimentation, adultery, les- 
bianism, free love, and abortion. 
These are merely the conclusions 
that flow naturally from freedom 
from the slavery of reproduction. 
For if sex may morally be made 
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sterile and deprived of any neces- 
sary relation to procreation, then 
there is no compelling reason why 
it must realize its desires through 
complementary organs of genera- 
tion. 

Or, to put it another way, if the 
organs of sex are not morally as 
well as physically organs of genera- 
tion, then it is a matter of subjective 
preference whether one uses them 
with a person of one’s own or the 
opposite sex—or whether one 
brings another person into the ac- 
tion at all. Most people, of course, 
will retain a preference for normal 
sex relations, but it is difficult to see 
why normality should be made 
equivalent to moral obligation. 
Chactin a son gott—and let joy be 
unconfined. 


Ay least, it is difficult to see why 
there is any obligation to act nor- 
mally in sexual matters on the basis 
of the modern assumptions about 
the nature and purpose of sex. The 
entire case for contraception, for in- 
stance, rests on the proposition that 
sexual passion, as between man and 
wife, cannot or ought not be con- 
trolled. Let us leave aside the 
question whether this is true. Even 
if it is true, this proposition has no 
claim to being considered a rational 
approach to the question of sexual 
morality. Rather it is an abandon- 
ment of rationality and an assertion 
of the primacy of passion. 

But if passion has the primacy in 
marriage, it must also have it out- 
side of marriage. That being so, on 
what grounds can one argue against 
sexually abnormal conduct? Not on 
the grounds of the natural purpose 
of sex, for that has already been 
denied. Not on the grounds of 
rational self-control, for that has 
been asserted to be ultimately im- 
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possible. Not on the grounds of 
love or even of pleasure, for those 
are matters of which the individual 
must judge for himself. Once the 
intelligible natural purpose of sex 
has been denied, reason has been 
deprived of the only standard by 
which it can distinguish between 
right and wrong in sexual conduct. 
Then everything is right which 
society does not choose to forbid. 


Aus this seems farfetched, no 
doubt. So too does Aldous Huxley’s 
novel, Brave New World. Huxley 
therein depicts a society in which 
sex has been so completely divorced 
from procreation that all children 
are generated in bottles, and moth- 
erhood has become a dirty word. At 
the same time, and as a direct con- 
sequence, marriage has been abol- 
ished and everyone has been con- 
ditioned to accept a carefree promis- 
cuity as normal and right. This is, 
if you will, farfetched. But the 
point remains the same: it is in the 
logic of modern ideas about sex and 
marriage. 

I certainly do not expect Mr. 
Huxley’s brave new world ever to 
eventuate in reality, and I doubt 
that Mr. Huxley does either, though 
in the preface to the latest edition 
to his novel he professes a growing 
pessimism. But the only reason 
why the brave new world will not 
eventuate is that human nature will 
revolt against the inhuman when it 
becomes sufficiently obvious. 

The consequences of the concepts 
of sex and marriage on which mod- 
ern man is now acting are, in strict 
logic, the inhuman consequences 
described above. Man will, let us 
devoutly hope, stop short of the full 
consequences, but he will do so only 
by abandoning the false philosophy 
that leads to them. 
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The abandonment of the false 
philosophy and the elaboration of a 
rational philosophy of sex will de- 
mand a return to traditional theism, 
at least to the extent of recognizing 
God as the intelligent creator of a 
rational universe. This will involve 
the recognition of human nature as 
a product of the Divine Reason. 
(Here is reintroduced, quite frankly, 
that climate of opinion in which 
Carl Becker’s modern mind could 
only gasp for breath. But if the 
modern mind wants rationality in 
its morals, it has to gasp for breath.) 

Human nature, in this view, has 
an intelligible structure and is en- 
dowed with a hierarchy of natural 
purposes. That is to say, the vari- 
ous powers and organs of a human 
being have by nature their proper 
functions and purposes. The eye is 
not merely an organ by which we 
see, it is an organ for seeing. So 


too the digestive system has as its 
natural purpose the nourishment of 
the body. 

As applied to sex, this principle 
means that the organs of sex are 
organs of reproduction, not merely 
in physical fact, but also in the in- 


tention of nature. A man and wom- 
an may join themselves in the act 
of sex out of passion or love. But 
in so doing, they are performing an 
act that of its nature aims at and 
intends procreation. That mutual 
love should desire to express itself 
physically is understandable, for the 
body is as natural to man as the 
soul. But that love should have a 
natural inclination to express itself 
in precisely this act is unintelligible 
unless we look beyond love to an 
intention of nature. On analysis of 
the structure and operation of sex, 
it is evident that this intention can 
only be the reproduction of the 
species. 
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But since human nature is the 
work of God, the “intentions of 
nature” are intentions of God, Who 
made human nature and deter- 
mined its purposes. And if the in- 
tentions of nature are God’s inten- 
tions, it follows that they must be 
respected. All things that fall un- 
der human power, including man’s 
own body, were given to man by 
God, and given that they might be 
used. But man may not do what- 
ever he wills with them. He may 
use them or abstain from using 
them: it is legitimate to close one’s 
eyes, and one need not always be 
-ating. But man may not abuse the 
gift of God by using it in such a way 
as to frustrate its divinely-intended 
purpose. There is no obligation for 
a married couple to use their repro- 
ductive powers to the utmost, but if 
they do use them, they may not in 
the same act render them sterile. 
Nature is man’s servant, not his 
slave. 


‘Tame is the keystone of the whole 
Christian position: that the natural 
structure and purposes of sex and 
marriage are determined, not by 
man, but by God. A man is free to 
marry or not to marry, and to marry 


this person or that. But if he mar- 
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ries, he must marry a woman and 
enter with her into a union designed 
by nature for the reproduction of 
the species in an adequate way. 
Since the species in question is the 
human species, the only adequate 
union for reproducing it is a perma- 
nent and exclusive union founded 
on mutual esteem and love. No 
merely temporary union based on 
passion or emotion will do. Human 
nature demands nothing less than 
truly human marriage. That is to 
say that God demands nothing less. 
Against all this the argument can 
be advanced (it is really the only 
argument that ever is advanced), 
that it involves at times a restraint 
of passion which most men and 
women would find intolerable. 
Sexual passion today is forming in 
the minds of men a concept of mar- 
riage which is no marriage, but a 
sterile and unstable partnership in 
a selfish quest for happiness. 
Against this adversary one strives in 
vain with reason alone: only the 
grace of God will suffice. But there 
may be some value in defining the 
point at issue. The point at issue 
here is whether sex and marriage 
are to be regarded as instruments 
of human desires or as rational ex- 
pressions of the will of God. 





Wyndham Lewis and 


Catholic Thought 


by GEOFFREY WAGNER 


|. Perey Wyndham Lewis’s last 
autobiographical volume, Rude As- 
signment, there is a picture of him 
walking side by side with Jacques 
Maritain. There is also in this book 
the confession that “my literary 
career began in France” and the in- 
teresting information that he at- 
tended Bergson’s lectures at the 
Collége de France in the first decade 
of this century. Indeed, Lewis was 
already walking beside Maritain at 
this time, for in 1911 Maritain pro- 
duced his l’Evolutionisme de M. 
Bergson and followed this with his 
Philosophie de M. Bergson in 1913 
the year before Lewis was to accord 
sergson a “blast” in Blast 7. 
Maritain and Julien 
two of the coolest and 
most intelligent critics thrown up in 
France before the first World War 
in opposition to that nineteenth- 
century romanticism that had be- 
cult in French literature, 
and against which Pierre Lasserre’s 
Le Romantisme francais (begun in 
1903 but only published in 1907) 
was the earliest important protest 
and one that soon caught the eagle 
eye of Irving Babbitt. 

At this time Lewis had a studio in 
Paris and it is even possible he 


Jacques 
Benda 


are 


come a 


attended some of the meetings al 
the Café Lilas over which Charles 
Maurras originally presided, Maur- 
ras having signed Jean Moréas’s 
classical manifesto of 1891 and be- 
ing the subsequent leader of the 
Action Francaise. Possibly Lewis’s 
later position vis-d-vis Catholicism 
was formed now, for like Benda and 
Maritain (and the later Lasserre), 
though unlike the ligueurs of the 
Action Frangaise, he was not happy 
at the idea of Catholicism being clad 
in chauvinism. 

His view of romanticism, how- 
ever, has remained consistently that 
put forward by the French neo- 
classicists before 1914 and his poli- 
tics has much in common with 
theirs. But, unlike Maritain, Lewis 
has never allowed Catholicism any 
place in his artistic principles. 

It must be conceded that these 
principles have been consistently 
advanced. In Time and Western 
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WYNDHAM LEWIS AND CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


Man he attacked the Catholic re- 
ligion as “irreligious,” Maritain as 
“a frantic, hallucinated, ‘soul’- 
drugged individual.” What does 
Lewis, an intelligent man, mean by 
these criticisms, especially when his 
view of Protestantism is one with 
which few Catholics would dis- 
agree? 


A:rnoven Lewis constantly ap- 
proaches the Catholic position on 
issue after issue (and indeed writes, 
“We should support the Catholic 
Church perhaps more than any 
other institution”), he cannot ad- 
mit the Catholic faith for two rea- 
sons: first, he finds the Catholic 
attitude “irretrievably ‘historical,’ ”’ 
principally in that it looks too 
much to the past. Actually, in his 
Humanisme Intégral, Maritain has a 
section in which, advocating a new 
Christianity, he says that it would 
be ridiculous to try to relive today 
the Middle Ages. 

Secondly, Lewis finds the Catholic 
attitude “irreligious” in that it sup- 
ports emotional belief, whereas for 
him the intellect is the sole arbiter 
of divinity. Again, what Maritain 
says in Réflexions sur l’Intelligence, 
is that the intellectul abstracts the 
essence of things, but that these 
things must perforce be appre- 
hended by us mere humans by the 
senses; he goes on to give sensible 
experience a “role capital” for first 
putting us in touch with things by 
which we may know God, but the 
whole of the work is devoted to the 
vital activity of the intelligence in 
man. 


For Lewis, however, the intellect is 
really a sensory organ and, as for 
most of the French anti-romanti- 
cists of this century, it is man’s 
highest faculty. This faculty is for 
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Lewis invariably located in the eye. 
Notice, next time you read one of 
his satires, how the sympathetic 
characters nearly all have powerful 
eyes. Cantleman, an early alter 
ego, has bright eyes in the middle of 
a crowd that is blind; Major 
(“Corkers”) Corcoran, another 
such, actually sports a militant 
monocle behind which his eye “ex- 
plodes” from time to time. 

Notice, too, the unpleasant 
imagery used by Lewis for the 
human mouth, organ of a lesser 
sense. A phony Franciscan in an 
early story has a mouth “like a 
burst plum”; Harp, in the play The 
Enemy of the Stars, has a “hair- 
edged hole” instead of a mouth. An 
unpleasant bogus-liberal seductress 
in The Revenge for Love has a 
mouth like “the inside of something 
slit open with a scalpel,” and so on. 
(I would like to add that Lewis him- 
self is today totally blind, about as 
tragic a fate as might be devised 
for the writer who in 1915 claimed, 
“My soul has gone to live in my 
eyes, and like a bold, young lady it 
lolls in those sunny windows.” ) 

For Lewis, then, the play of the 
intellect, via the eye, on the world 
of static reality is the only condition 
for art. Ramon Fernandez, another 
French anti-romanticist who enters 
the debate later, attacks French neo- 
Thomism for their outlawing of 
matter, as he sees it. 


| short, Lewis is attacking Ca- 
tholicism for not being quite his 
kind of art: “God is something for 
us to think, not feel,” he tells us. 
And yet, like so many modern ar- 
tists, he must see that the artist’s 
inspiration derives from an essen- 
tially supernatural source — “The 
Sistine Chapel Ceiling is worthy of 
the hand of any God we can infer, 
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dream of, or postulate. We may 
certainly say that God’s hand is 
visible in it.” 

Bitterly opposed to false material- 
ism, Lewis is thus presented with a 
problem. God, he concludes in an- 
swer to it, is an aggregate of every- 
thing meant by intellect. Only our 
intellectual faculty can put us in 
touch with the divine. So he has 
not been found at the altar rail. No 
experience of divinity can be gained 
by senses other than that of the eye, 
and indeed, in Men Without Art, he 
even goes so far as to call “laughter” 
(or satire, his own form of art) “our 
‘vod-like’ attribute.” 

Religion for Lewis (like his “poli- 
tics of the intellect’) should be a 
type of art. We are most fully con- 
scious, our human faculties su- 
premely extended, inasmuch as we 
ure exercising our intellects — and 
the field where this operates is on 
the solid, external world of matter. 
The play of the intellect on this in- 
ferior reality is the highest form of 
life for Lewis and, since it dupli- 
cates God’s position to us, our near- 
est approach to the divine — “we 
should find our salvation in being 
simply what we are, without wish- 
ing to disintegrate and invade the 
Infinite or the mind of Deity.” 


Pew | have no wish to conclude on 
an ungenerous note toward Wynd- 
ham Lewis, who is an important 
writer constantly attacked from all 
sides. He has never explicitly as- 
sailed the Catholic, nor the Jew, but 
his position as regards all religious 
belief is a dilemma which in lesser 
men should be watched, and it is by 
no means exceptional today. Lewis 
has frequently stated that he would 
rather have been born in “a society 
in which I was beneath a law.” The 
artist, he suggests by such state- 


ments, is more free if certain 
“sroup-responses” are made for him 
and he is able to devote all his 
aesthetic energies to the direct prob- 
lems of art. The diversity of inter- 
pretations of the outside world in 
our painting today, when put beside 
the feeling of fatigue in those inter- 
pretations, has led him to express 
this view especially for graphic art. 
But at the same time as desiderating 
a “law,” Lewis will not allow the 
philosophy of this law to be a re- 
ligious one. 


s not this the crisis of so many 
artists and intellectuals teday? Ar- 
tistie creation, in which the self is 
annihilated in something — larger 
than self, is a heady draught that 
has led more than one contempo- 
rary to formulate a philosophy of 
art as a religion in itself. Yet few 
have gone about this so methodi- 
cally as Wyndham Lewis. For there 
is no doubt but that art is one of 
man’s highest functions, yet it is 
only so, as Maritain reminds us, in 
that it is an example of man’s spir- 
itual development. The Sistine ceil- 
ing may be an experience of the 
divine, but it is not the divine. This 
heresy (Art as the Kingdom of 
God) was far more understandable 
a century ago when, menaced by 
materialism (especially that of 
journalism and photography), the 
writer and painter were forced to 
revaluate their position in society. 
Baudelaire responded by putting the 
poet in heaven, in “Bénédiction” ; 
Stefan George, in his poem “Jch 
forschte bleichen eifers,’ has him 
visited by a sort of angel who 
crowns him with roses, lilies, and 
mimosa. But both Baudelaire and 
George saw art as communication 
with that beyond toward which all 
humanity is striving. 
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Lewis, however, sees this world of 
the spirit as the preserve of the 
artist alone; his inferno would (in- 
deed does, in The Apes of God) con- 
sist of all not artists, especially 
pseudo-artists. Lewis refuses to 
allow art to be placed under the 
yoke of any worldly service, seeing 
religion, with Benda, as simply con- 
cerned with practical ends. It is an 
understandable arrogance, but for a 
lesser artist a dangerous one, for it 
leaves the artist disoriented and 
alone. It encourages him to think 
that nobility lies only in suffering 
and severs him from that compro- 
mising emotion, joy. 


has been so opposed to art 
being utilized in the service of class, 
nation, race or religion, that he has 
made of it all those values them- 


selves. Yet what artist, however 


modest, has ever completed a work 


of art without some feeling of dis- 
satisfaction? The loss of self in art, 
Faust’s “Vorgeftthl vom solchen 
Glick,” is but a foretaste of that 
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merging of self in divine eternity to 
which all human beings are, some- 
times despite themselves, striving. 

Maritain would call this heresy 
“anthropocentrique” and it is for 
him the heresy of the Renaissance, a 
period that took the world as man’s 
domain and made man himself his 
own center—“il écarte le Créateur 
pour diviniser Vhomme.” For the 
“pure” artist God becomes (as Mari- 
tain would put it) merely the guar- 
antor of human power working out 
its own destiny. True humanism, 
for Maritain who is a_ temperate 
man, is “théocentrique”; the center 
of man is God. 

Art as religion is a nice tempta- 
tion——what artist has not felt it?- 
but it cuts the artist off from his fel- 
lows. If Maritain’s “humanisme 
intégral” could be made a reality, 
however, all men would be in touch 
with God and the artist in touch 
with all men. In such a state (and 
Maritain only mildly criticizes the 
Renaissance in this respect) the ar- 
tist could know perfect liberty. 





The Italian Protestant Persecutions 


by ROBERT E. 


66 

P ensecu ion in Italy”; “Protes- 
tant Churches Closed in Rome.” We 
were honeymooning in a tent camp 
in Rome two summers ago when 
those headlines appeared in_ the 
United States. At that stage in our 
eleven-week bicycle trip through 
Europe, we were hearing quite a 
different version of the incident be- 
hind the American headlines—the 
one in the Italian headlines. Finally, 
from our conversations with the 
many people of our daily contacts 
during the following weeks of 
nightly pitching our tent along the 
road from Rome to Paris, we were 
able to obtain a reasonably accu- 
rate view of the facts. 

Because these facts were never 
widely publicized, the mutually im- 
portant friendly relations between 
the United States and Italy were im- 
paired and are likely to be further 
needlessly endangered. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we of both 
countries consider the situation 
more fully. 


eves need be said about the 
headlines in the United States and 
their result. Freedom of religion is 
one of the basic tenets upon which 
this country was founded, and we 
are quick to react to the denial of 
this freedom anywhere in the world. 


FREEMAN 


When newspapers in the United 
States headlined the closing of the 
Church of Christ in Rome as perse- 
cution of Protestant churches, Prot- 
estants here were, of course, quick 
to protest against the injustice of 
such an act. Other voices increased 
the whirlwind of indignation until 
even our government felt compelled 
to criticize the Italian administra- 
tion. Thus, the information that 
predominately Protestant United 
States received was that Catholic 
Italy was persecuting Protestants 
and returning our attempts at 
friendliness with hostility. 

The American protests were not 
long in reaching Italy. The Italian 
newspapers told of denial of re- 
ligious freedom and political inter- 
ference by the United States. The 
initial closing of the Protestant 
church for failure to comply with a 
civil law received little notice in 
Italy, but the response to the pro- 
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tests from the United States was im- 
mediate and great. The Italians re- 
sented the implication that they 
must accept any other religion than 
that which they had freely chosen. 

Equally important, they reacted 
violently to the “interference” in 
their internal affairs by a foreign 
government. From their viewpoint, 
the country whose ideals of free- 
dom they had been trying to put 
into effect since rejecting Fascism 
had suddenly contradicted its teach- 
ings by its acts. There seemed to 
be little difference between our “de- 
mands” to their government and 
those of Russia to her Communist 
satellites. 


Tue way the majority of Italians 
felt about the controversy was indi- 
cated by a front-page article in 
Rome’s newspaper, Jl Tempo. Point- 
ing out that all but a fraction of 
Italy’s people are Catholic, it con- 
tinued as follows: 

‘“.. . rightly or wrongly, it [Ca- 
tholicism] is a religion we’ve had 
for a couple of thousand years. We 
lost [World War II] and we want 
at least to stay Catholic. We ac- 
cepted democracy with notable sat- 
isfaction. We renounced all our 
past conquests with resignation. 
We entered the Atlantic Pact under- 
standingly. You can’t ask any more 
of us as the result of a lost war.” 

Thus, democratic Italy received 
the news that the country whose 
political ideals they were trying to 
emulate was rewarding their efforts 
by attempting to deny them the re- 
ligious and political freedom of its 
own teachings. 


‘Tae result of these conflicting re- 
actions in the two countries was in- 


deed unfortunate. The simple en- 
forcing of a civil law came to be 
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viewed by most of Italy as the cause 
of interference by the United States 
with the wish of Italians to worship 
and govern themselves as_ they 
please. By most of the United 
States this routine enforcement was 
regarded as a violation of religious 
freedom in a country it is trying to 
help at no small sacrifice. 

Ironically, the United States was 
placed in the position of criticizing 
a government it had helped to elect 
for enforcing a law long in effect 
and in accord with the constitution 
it had helped to shape. The present 
Italian government likewise found 
itself opposing its best friend upon 
whose idealogical support it had de- 
pended for existence. What are the 
true facts behind the conflict?) How 
could such an unhappy situation de- 
velop? These are the questions we 
would like to answer. 


Havine noted the evident confu- 
sion on both sides, it would be well 
first to examine the facts behind 
this tempest in a teapot. The head- 
lines started with the closing of 
three Church of Christ chapels by 
the Italian police. They were closed 
for failure to comply with an Ital- 
ian law requiring all organized 
Churches to register with the gov- 
ernment. This law was placed on 
the books by Mussolini after the 
1929 Lateran Pact with the Vatican 
which freed the Pope from impris- 
onment and gave the Catholic 
Church freedom to function in the 
country. The law was in effect 
when we ratified the Italian Peace 
Treaty. Good or bad, this law was 
valid, being enforced, and binding 
on all denominations alike when we 
gave Italy freedom to administer 
her own internal affairs. 

The Church of Christ refused to 
comply with the law on the grounds 
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that il not an organized 
Church. Within its duly consti- 
tuted authority, the Italian govern- 
ment ruled that, since the Church 
held organized weekly meetings, it 
must register under the law. When 
the Chureh failed to comply with 
the law, it was closed until such 
time as it should comply with it. 
Long before the controversy had 
died down, the Church had com- 


was 


plied and was reopened. 


Te chance to air all past griev- 
at this time, however, was 
understandably not missed by other 
Protestant Churches. The closing of 
a Methodist internetional camp ona 
spot long identified with St. Fran- 
cis serves as an example with an 
interesting side note. At Monteluco, 
members of the Christian - Demo- 
cratic Party (currently in power in 
Italy) objected to selling public 
land to the Methodists for their 
camp. Their Communist opponents 
overrode them and sold the ground. 
Finally, local representatives of the 
vovernment closed the newly opened 
installation on the grounds of hav- 
ing improper sanitary facilities. 
The Christian-Democrats may _ be 
suspected of using a flimsy excuse 
to close the camp. Likewise, the 
Methodists were perhaps unwise 
in choosing to open their camp on 
land sacred to Catholics and in op- 
position to the expressed wishes of 
the party in power. However, the 
interesting item to note is that the 
incident which ended with bad feel- 
ing on both sides would never have 
happened had the Communists not 
promoted it. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
Communists, who do not believe in 
any God and allow no Church to 
freely function in their countries, 
were motivated by any concern for 
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the Methodists in their overriding 
vote. A sudden change in their 
attitude toward religious causes has 
certainly not been in evidence else- 
where in the world. It is far more 
likely that their motive was to cre- 
ate disunity between two religious 
factions of a united democratic 
enemy. That is the real danger in 
Italy today. 


Tw truth of this danger’s exist- 
ence is not hard to discover. ‘The 
Communist party is the strongest 
single party in Italy with over 
6,000,000 votes in the last election. 
Hunger and poverty in southern 
Italy have an important influence in 
this, but the reasons for such large 
Communist support are not so im- 
portant in this discussion as the fact 
that such strength exists. The Ital- 
ian people want peace and a chance 
to become self-sustaining and pros- 
perous again. They will vote for 
whichever political party they be- 
lieve is best able to give this to them. 

The Communists are acutely 
aware of this fact and are working 
determinedly to destroy the people’s 
confidence in the Christian-Demo- 
crats. This party only narrowly 
won the last election because several 
parties, largely due to the united in- 
fluence of the United States and the 
Pope, combined to support a single 
set of candidates. The Italian peo- 
ple showed their faith in the com- 
mon aims and ability of both these 
sources in the last election. The 
Communists make no secret of their 
realization that if they can split this 
influence they can control the coun- 
try. If this happens, Italy will be 
lost behind the Iron Curtain, for no 
people, having once voted a Com- 
munist government in, ever have a 
chance to vote it out. 

Realizing their opportunity, the 
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Communists will miss no chance to 
stir up the natural prejudices of 
both countries. Every possible 
method of exploiting nationalism 
and religious prejudice in both 
countries is being and will continue 
to be used to weaken the friendship 
between the United States and Italy. 
The faith of the people of the United 
States in the Italian people and their 
faith in us and in their Christian- 
Democratic government must be 
preserved. 


‘Te importance of preserving this 
friendship cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. Without doubt Prot- 
estants are faced with scattered 
manifestations of anti- Protestant 
prejudice in Catholic Italy. A simi- 
lar anti-Catholic prejudice is com- 
monly encountered in the Protes- 
tant United States. Since prejudice 
in any form is unhealthy to coun- 
tries and individuals alike, every 
effort should be made to eliminate 
it in both countries. 

There is no reason to believe that 
freedom of religion is in any more 
danger in Italy than in the United 
States. Minor incidents and rou- 
tine enforcements have been magni- 
fied and distorted out of their true 
perspective. Adequate publicity has 
never been given to the fact that 
nineteen different Protestant de- 
nominations have large churches in 
Italy and operate freely without 
unusual governmental interference. 
Some of these groups have existed 
for centuries and, according to the 
Italian constitution, will continue to 
do so without being molested. 


‘Ten constitution specifically pro- 
vides that “religious confessions dif- 
ferent from Catholie [the Italian 
State religion] have the right to 
organize according to their own 
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statutes” and that “all religious con- 
fessions are equally free before the 
law.” As in the United States, the 
government has done all within its 
power to ensure freedom of religion. 
This, of course, does not relieve the 
people of both countries of their 
moral and practical responsibility 
to be sincerely tolerant of their re- 
spective minorities—both religious 
and otherwise. 

At present this responsibility is 
magnified because of Communist 
exploitation of intolerance as a po- 
litical weapon aimed at enslaving 
the people of all religions. So far 
their efforts to turn the prejudices 
of each country against the other 
have received wide publicity and 
show signs of success. The great 
danger in Italy today is that many, 
who voted for the Christian-Demo- 
crats last time in the belief that they 
were the force which could furnish 
the desired leadership and strength 
to guarantee peace and continued 
help in their recovery, may vote oth- 
erwise in the next election. 


W: believe that the people of Italy 
are sincere in their desire for indi- 
vidual freedom, and we should have 
no desire to interfere in the internal 


affairs of Italy. It is to our distinct 
advantage to have an Italy strong 
enough to stand alone, secure politi- 
cally and economically, so that our 
economic burden may be lessened. 
However, if lack of faith in our com- 
mon aims is allowed to grow, the 
sugar-coated poisoned apple offered 
by Communism may be swallowed 
by enough individuals to give them 
control of Italy and cause us to 
withdraw our support. 

If this occurs Italy, with its 
amazing recovery achieved by the 
investment of millions of United 
States dollars and the hard work of 
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millions of Christian people, will 
join Rumania and Hungary behind 
the Iron Curtain If we allow this 
to happen, we in both countries will 
have contributed enthusiastically to 
our own downfall. Religious lead- 


ers of all denominations, the gov- 
ernments, and newspapers of both 
countries, and we, the people, must 
put aside our prejudices and strive 


to become more united in our strug- 
gle to defeat the common enemy to 
our freedom. Publicity of both real 
and alleged religious conflicts be- 
tween Italy and the United States 
will continue in an attempt to ex- 
ploit our prejudices. We must meet 
it with reason, patience and under- 
standing if religious freedom in 
both countries is to survive. 


God’s Love Is Like the Sea 


by KATHARINE KENDALL 


ryy 

THE sea 

beats on the rock 
laughing and gay 
caressing, 


or wild and passionate in storm 


a strong embrace 
with grand display 


with crashing sound and shower of glittering spray 


the sea 
beats on the rock 
from day to day 


and no man knows how, secreily, 


it wears the cliff away, 


God’s love 
beats at my heart 
in rhythmic play 
incessant, 


a gentle curling wave breaking ashore 


its movement wrapped 


in rainbow spray 


against my stubborn self that will not pray 


God’s love 
beats at my heart 
by night and day 


and no man dreams how, secretly, 


it wears my pride away. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


| HAVE been struck lately by the acute need of apostolic-minded lay 
people for spiritual direction. In the past month I have run into quite a 
few people trained in the various movements and lay groups in the coun- 
try. All have brought up the problem. One mentioned flying to another 
city to see a spiritual director in whom she had confidence; another 
described his long trek through the city, tracking down lead after lead in 
search of a spiritual director who would take him on; still another spoke 
of his efforts to interest one of the more likely priests of his parish in his 
life as a layman, in his desire to perfect himself and his apostolate. 

A fairly common idea seems to be that regular confession should be 
enough for the pious layman, that any extra contact with a priest should 
be limited to instances when serious problems come up. Another opinion 
is that what most laymen really need, when they speak of their desire for 
spiritual direction, is a good psychologist. There seems to be an under- 
standable reluctance to take on a layman in this area... a feeling of not 
knowing how to deal with him,—-should one simply follow the classic way 
outlined in the manual, the Purgative Way first, then gradually more,— 
a feeling that it is not just a matter of a graded reading list either. 


I THOUGHT it might be useful to get a few people’s ideas on this, so I 
inquired among a few of the more active laymen that I know as to what 
problems had come up recently in their lives which they would have liked 
to discuss with a good spiritual director. Here are some of the answers, 
and some of the questions asked about each area. 

“What am I doing here in the movement? Why me? There are other 
fellows so much more gifted. .. . Why do I have to be different? Why 
can’t I be happy leading a good ordinary Catholic life? Why do I have 
the overwhelming responsibility of taking the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body seriously when other, better-educated Catholics, who know more 
about it, seem to be able to go on living ordinary lives? Why does God 
choose such a weak instrument, such a poor witness? I carry around a 
burden of guilt... . I’m competent enough on a natural level but I often 
feel that I’m impeding the growth of the movement, I’m not worthy of 
the job, I fall down so often—that feeling of failure... .” 

“Where am I going? What will all this involvement in lay apostolic 
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activity lead to? It’s already ask- 
ing as much as I can give and every 
day new implications open up. I’ve 
had about as much as I think I can 
stand. I’m no hero. I’m just an 
ordinary guy. Is my life as a lay- 
man going to make me a misfit 
when I try to return to ordinary 
life. I’ve got different ideas from 
fellows I grew up with, soldiered 
with. . How am I ever going to 
be able to live an ordinary life 
again?” 

The girl’s side to this is often: 
“I’ve gotten such high ideals of mar- 
riage, how can I ever find a guy 
who meets them? My life as an 
active laywoman has made me too 
demanding. .. . I want to respect 
my husband, I want him to be better 
than Iam... . But I’ve grown so 
much and so fast that there aren’t 
too many fellows like that around, 

you know, interested in the lit- 
urgy, Mass, the idea of sacrifice, 
caring about others, social prob- 
lems... . Even good Catholics don’t 
know too much about all this... .” 


66 

= do things in my daily life 
add up in God’s eyes? I always have 
too much to do. Should I write a 
report or should I shoot the breeze 
with a fellow who’s just come in 
the door? Should I get those eight 
hours sleep or should I stay up and 
listen to the kid who seems so much 
in need of understanding? How 
much of my life belongs to me? 
What time can I give to the things 
I'd like to do, to things which profit 
just me? Does any part of me be- 
long to me? Do I have to cultivate 
an interest in modern poetry be- 
cause this is a key to a gal who 
needs help? When can I let my hair 
down and talk about my problems 
instead of spending all my 
listening to someone else’s? 


time 
How 
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much of me must I share, must I let 
others use? Do I have any right to 
privacy?” 

“What do people really want of 
me? How can I best serve them: 
directly by listening to them, being 
with them, sharing their problems? 
Indirectly by working with others 
on the elimination of the cause of 
their problems? It’s a lot more sat- 
isfying to talk to ‘wetbacks’ in the 
migrants’ camps than to do research 
on their condition for a citizens’ 
committee. ... How can I help peo- 
ple without building merely a clique 
ora faction? How can I foster their 
growth in Christ and yet make them 
independent of me, autonomous? 
How can I give them some ideas 
about Christianity and yet not high- 
pressure them? How can I safe- 
guard myself from my own tenden- 
cies to dominate, to barrel through, 
to impose? How long do you wait 
for people to see the light? Do you 
ever push?” 


“G 
HOW me Christ. .. . We speak 
of Christ as ‘a friend,’ of ‘talking to 


Him as a man.’ We have special 
clichés like ‘radiating Christ.’ 

What does this actually mean? How 
do you ‘radiate’ someone? Sure, you 
get caught up in the spirit of the 
group, but it feels mighty different 
when, alone one dark morning, you 
have to drag yourself out of bed to 
get to Mass. Does there always 
have to be those ups and downs? 
.. . Does Christ ever become really 
real or do we have to do it all on 





In years past the layman was virtually 
inactive in apostolic work; today the Pope 
is urging the laity to take more and more 
responsibility in the work of the Church. 
Inevitably, as Sally Cassidy shows, this 
creates a special need for spiritual direction 
which heretofore was considered necessary 
only for members of religious orders. 
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Faith and occasional glimpses of 
‘Maybe it’s like this’? We know the 
words. . . . I could make a speech 
about it in my sleep, but how much 
of this is really integrated into me? 
How much of it really sticks, is a 
part of my life? How can I make 
Christ’s life grow in me? How can 
I help others?” (Here come in ques- 
tions of pious practices, training in 
prayer, spiritual reading, etc.). 

“How do I fit in in the Church’s 
plan? Just what is the layman sup- 
posed to do? How far do our re- 
sponsibilities go? Is ‘bringing Christ 
to others’ meant to be taken literally 
or is it a metaphor? something true 
only within the four walls of a re- 
treat house? What is my relation 
to priests? I’ve met some who in 
trying to be helpful really take over 
and destroy a fellow’s initiative. 
Then there are others who seem to 
know less and care less about social 
doctrines than I do. There are those 
who seem to want help from me, 
who ask me what they should be do- 
ing to be good priests. .. . That’s not 
-asy to handle... . Familiarity, too, 
is a problem. ... It’s a good thing to 
get to know a priest well, be a 
friend, but then you get to know 
some of the rotten things that go 
on, the laziness of priests, their dis- 
couragement. . . . Sure I know 
they’re human but still it’s a prob- 
lem for me to handle... . How do I 
fit into all this?” 


—_— are just some of the problem 
areas and some of the questions 
which a rapid inquiry among rela- 
tively few active laymen turned up. 
It is evident that the laity have prob- 
lems and need and want help. 

It is not easy to come up with an 


answer. Some of the finest priests 
I know are paralyzed by their awe 
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at what is going on. They see them- 
selves as not wanting “to interfere” 
with the work of God in these souls. 
They are edified, inspired, but even 
so these laymen need their help, 
their understanding of the best of 
the laity’s human fragility, doubts, 
deep dissatisfaction with them- 
selves, impatience with the slowness 
of their spiritual progress. 

Another difficulty is trying to 
cope with these people and ignoring 
their often unique experiences, their 
special needs. For example, a per- 
son who speaks of “wanting to give 
his life to God” might actually want 
to meditate on his work in trade- 
unions and disinterestedness in his 
life. Many priests, I think, would 
take this as the opening gambit of a 
talk about religious vocation. 

Growth in prayer means some- 
thing different to a layman caught 
up in action than to the more retir- 
ing type. Problems are coming up 
which have much in common with 
traditional problems but which are 
unique in the style of life in which 
they are lived and which need a 
unique, personal solution. 


I. seems clear that priests have a 
twofold obligation. The first is the 
giving of Christ through Mass and 
the sacraments and by preaching 
the Word. The second, comple- 
mentary obligation is to form Chris- 
tians who can receive Christ in a 
more and more perfect way. Lay 
people need to be helped to grow so 
that they can accept more and more 
grace, so that they can undertake 
their apostolate in a more respon- 
sible fashion. One of the best 
ways of helping the layman, and 
a way which many laymen are 
acutely conscious of, is Spiritual 
Direction. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


QO, a number of occasions in these pages I have suggested that Africa 
will prove to be the battlefield on which the cold war between West and 
East will be decided. This belief obtains some confirmation in a particu- 
larly interesting article which has just appeared in that excellent illus- 
trated French weekly, Paris-Match. The writer is Raymond Cartier, who 
has been traveling on that Continent on behalf of the paper. 

M. Cartier’s views should prove startling, not least to Americans, most 
of whom, no doubt, accept Mr. Dulles’ recent statement that the United 
States maintains its view that the elimination of colonialism will prove an 
important tactic in achieving victory against Communism. M. Cartier 
takes precisely the opposite line. He believes that the elimination of 
colonialism in Africa will present Moscow with the economic triumph 
which it needs to ensure, if not the defeat of America, at least the impos- 
sibility of freedom ever being regained in the world. 





Rarnen surprisingly, M. Cartier embarks upon his thesis from the Gold 
Coast where Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, is within reach of 
obtaining absolute independence from Britain, and this in an atmosphere 
of peace and apparent understanding that is in startling contrast with the 
situation in Kenya or the tensions of South Africa and the Rhodesias. 

Nkrumah, it will be remembered, was brought up a Catholic in the 
Mission schools, and took up teaching with the Christian name of Francis. 
In his twenties, however, he went to America and stayed there ten years. 
There, according to Cartier, he met Paul Robeson, Robeson himself being 
a close friend of Jomo Kenyatta. The vision of an Africa without whites 
was shaping itself. In 1945 Nkrumah was in London. 

He was called from London to return to his native country to take a 
leading part in the movement which was to lead so soon and so sensation- 
ally to self-government. In fact, within a few weeks of his arrival, local 
disorders, in themselves on a minor scale, led to what Cartier calls the 
“Munich” of the British Labor Government, namely the firing of the 
Governor and the release from prison of Nkrumah, among others. 
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Three years later, in 1951, the 
first general elections took place, 
though eighty-five per cent of the 
people could not read or write. It 
was fondly expected that the 
moderates would win. Instead, 
Nkrumah’s extremists — commonly 
considered virtually Communistic— 
gained ninety per cent of the votes, 
and Nkrumah himself, previously 
imprisoned for disturbing public or- 
der, was released from jail to govern 
the country. 


i+ is not altogether surprising that 
Cartier should hold that Nkrumah 
remains today a Communist at 
heart, and only plays a moderate 
and constitutional role in order to 
deceive American public opinion 
and gain time and strength to de- 
velop his much wider ambitions. 

As against this theory, I myself 
can at least offer the view of the 
Archbishop who told me_ himself 
last autumn that he did not think 
that Nkrumah was playing a double 
game, but that he had been taught 
by the responsibilties of office the 
virtues of moderation, and that, in 
particular, he had been serupu- 
lously fair to Catholics, especially in 
matters of education. 

Whatever be the real truth about 
the Gold Coast Prime Minister in 
regard to Communism, there is of 
course no reason to suppose that he 
does not envisage driving the white 
man right out of Africa. On the 
contrary, this aim is shared, secretly 
if not openly, by all the politically 
conscious leaders of the Africans. 


Bless three questions arise, one of 


which is answered by Raymond 
Cartier very emphatically. It is the 
question of whether the white can 
still prevent the African from domi- 
nating the Continent absolutely. Is 
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the defeat of the white colonial or 
white settler fated? Cartier 
certainly not. 

The second is: what will happen 
if the African drives the white right 
out? Cartier believes the result will 
be disastrous to the peace of the 
world. But there is a third ques- 
tion which Cartier never discusses. 
It is: has the white man a moral 
right to impose his rule on the Afri- 
can—or has he, perchance, a moral 
duty to maintain his ascendancy? 


Says, 


,A take the first question first, 
many people certainly believe that 
white rule in Africa is doomed, and 
it is this belief which perhaps more 
than anything else explains a phe- 
nomenon like the British “Munich” 
on the Gold Coast. But Cartier very 
rightly points out the inconsistency 
of the British attitude. The country 
which abdicates on the Gold Coast 
wages a stubborn war in Kenya and 
organizes a new federation in cen- 
tral Africa in order to justify white 
rule. 

The difference is explained by the 
simple fact that there are no white 
settlers on the Gold Coast, whereas 
there are many in Kenya and the 
Rhodesias. British policy is, as 
usual, pragmatic. Cartier, as a logi- 
cal Frenchman, fearing for the 
future of French possessions, is im- 
mensely irritated by this British 
utilitarianism which, in his view, 
can only lead to Nkrumahs arising 
in Africa and sweeping the French, 
as well as all the British out of 
Africa. 





If the Negro drives the white man out of 
Africa, will the Negro become the prey of 
Communists and will Europe be left helpless. 
deprived of its main source of raw materials? 
Michael de la Bedoyere questions whether 
“idealistic” Americans have pondered these 
problems. 
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The Nkrumahs are backed by ill- 
informed, idealistic Americans and 
given international legal support by 
the United Nations which he de- 
scribes as a world anti-European 
and anti-colonial parliament, Mean- 
while, watching and ready to take 
every advantage of trouble, is 
Russia. 


Tm remedy, in Cartier’s view, is 
perfectly simple. The white man 
only needs to have the will to stay 
and continue his work. His rule has 
invariably brought infinitely better 
conditions of life to the African than 
the latter could possibly have hoped 
to achieve by himself. White re- 
sponsibility, technical know-how, 
discipline, strength give him an au- 
thority which he only needs to ex- 
ercise firmly to have the support of 
the masses and to cause confusion 
to the plans of the minority of the 
politically conscious. 

But to ensure all this, white domi- 
nation needs to be reorganized. The 
white colonialists are at present 
nationally divided, and as such too 
easily the prey of the anti-white con- 
spiracy, run from within Africa and, 
more important, from outside it. 
Not only should the present colonial 
Powers co-operate, but they should 
recruit into their company Ger- 
mans, Italians and Dutch. 

The reason for this view depends 
upon Cartier’s answer to the second 
question: what will happen if the 
white man is driven out. He sees 
things this way: Both America and 
Russia possess immense territories 
suited to the production of raw ma- 
terials and technical development, 
Europe does not. It is an overpopu- 
lated rump of a continent with rela- 
tively small economic resources. It 
can only look to Africa as its source 
of raw materials and a market. 


Here is the heart of his argument 
and the most novel part of his view. 
If the African drives the white man 
out of Africa, not only will he be- 
come the prey of Communist inge- 
nuity and trickery, but he will cause 
Europe to be written off the map in 
the world balance of forces. With- 
out Africa, Europe is more of a lia- 
bility than an asset in the present 
world division. With Africa, Eu- 
rope can be a third force, heavily 
weighting the world balance against 
Communism. In other words, his 
solution is a United Europe with its 
natural prolongation, a united white 
domination of the resources of 


Africa. 


I, seems to me that this is a very 
powerful and important argument, 
whatever one may think of it in 
either moral or practical terms. I/f 
United Europe were backed by a co- 
operatively ruled Africa, the world 
anti-Communist forces would be 
enormously strengthened. Its plau- 
sibility, of course, depends on Car- 
tier being right as against the Amer- 
ican hope that the concession of 
independence and _ self-government 
to colonial peoples is the surest way 
of securing them for the anti-Com- 
munist side. 

In a perfect and peaceful world, 
America would be justified in its 
hope. Alas, the world today is the 
prey of contending forces in which 
trickery, guile, lying and _ brute 
power carry enormous weight. In 
India and Indonesia it is, as yet, 
very far from certain that democ- 
racy will win the day as against 
Communism. 

In many parts of Africa, the Com- 
munists have long been making it 
their business to forward the cause 
of democracy in order to exploit it 
in their own totalitarian interests 
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when the time is ripe. In all this 
American idealism, so quick to see 
Communist dangers at home, and 
United Nations international de- 
mocracy can very easily play into 
world Communist hands. 

Such, I think, are the facts of the 
case, but facts are not everything. 
There still remains the third ques- 
tion which Cartier fails to mention 
altogether, unless one sentence in 
his article is meant to suggest that 
morality does not enter into it at 
all. He writes: “The antidote [to 
pan-Africanism] is a quiet affirma- 
tion that the white man is in Africa 
in order to stay there simply be- 
cause his interest commands him 
to be there and to stay there.” 


Hi; the white man a right to stay 
in Africa? This question relates it- 
self to the topics I discussed last 
month, namely whether democracy 
may use undemocratic methods in 
order to save democracy? 

I think it is fair to say that in the 
world as it is constituted today it is 
not enough to accord or encourage 
democratic self-government simply 
because the political leaders of a 
country claim it. Democratic self- 
government demands a_consider- 
able moral and political maturity 
in a people if it is to succeed in 
establishing and preserving justice. 
Apart from a very few countries, 
democracy even within Europe and 
America has not had so very good 
a record. 

It may be objected that any peo- 
ple are entitled to try to achieve 
the progress they envisage. In a 
quieter world, or in a less central- 
ized world, this might be so. But 
can one seriously hold that in a 
world where what happens in one 
place may seriously affect another 
or even the good of the world as a 
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whole a people still far from mature 
enough to achieve real democracy 
is entitled to claim it on the demand 
of a small minority of politically 
conscious leaders? To accept this 
view is to play into the hands of 
those who openly make it their busi- 
ness to exploit weak democracy. 
To demand it as a general principle 
and to crusade for it on moral 
grounds must be either hopelessly 
unrealistic or it must be explained 
because of some sinister intent. 


To say this must not be construed 
as agreement with the policy of Dr. 
Malan or as subscribing to the 


a-moral approach of Raymond Car- 
tier. It is entirely consistent with 
the belief that colonialism is an in- 
terim arrangement and the convic- 
tion that people have a right to rule 
themselves with free institutions. 
But fundamentally more impor- 


tant than freedom and democracy— 
because these can be mere words 
hiding the reality of demagogy and 
minority-despotism—is just and ef- 
fective rule. Unless and until there 
are real grounds for believing that 
freedom and democracy will achieve 
just and effective rule, there can 
certainly be no moral obligation to 
support self-determination and free 
institutions. On the contrary, by 
doing so enormous damage may be 
done both to the peace of the world 
and to the people concerned. 
Conditions, no doubt, vary con- 
siderably in different parts of Af- 
rica, and I myself am certainly not 
sufficiently well informed to be able 
to analyze conditions in detail. But 
on the whole it seems to be true to 
say that the white man, with all his 
faults, has been responsible for the 
social and _ technical progress 
achieved, while the African. still 
lacks the conditions of education, 
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social maturity and political experi- 
ence needed to take over from his 
Such conditions have in 
fact dictated, under the British flag, 
the policy of giving political respon- 
sibility by degrees. The recent haste 
has been the resull, not of respon- 
sible advice trom honest experts 
who understand the conditions, but 
of world ideological pressure, often 


teachers. 


of a socialistic nature, and, possibly, 
of a loss of nerve. 


Wi RE the white man, in my view, 
has failed is in realizing how im- 
portant in such evolution is’ the 
spiritual and moral problem. Had 
the white man been able to base his 
political and social education on a 
sound and convineed spiritual foun- 
dation, the present danger might 
have been far Alas, failure 
here cannot be used as an argument 
for giving up other responsibilities. 
On the contrary, they become the 
more important. 

At the present time, there are a 


less. 


good many weighty reasons why 
the colonial Powers in Africa, espe- 
cially if Germany, Italy and Holland 


could be included, should stand 
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boldly by their belief that the Atri- 
can can be made a partner in the 
social and political evolution of the 
Continent with a view to achieving 
justice and freedom for all in ac- 
cordance with the real contribution 
which each side can make. 

This ideal, honestly put into oper- 
ation, would no doubt involve a 
much increased sense of personal 
relationship between the white man 
and the African, but it might not in- 
volve any hastening of the process 
of granting political and national 
emancipation to him. In_ other 
words, the changes most needed 
might well be of a moral rather 
than a political nature. 

Certainly, evolution in this sense 
is likely to prove a very effective 
defense against the inroads of Com- 
munism. Such moral and personal 
partnership would also be far better 
calculated to support effectively 
Raymond Cartier’s view of Africa as 
a sort of prolongation of Europe to 
absorb its surplus population and 
to give it the economic strength it 
requires if it is to prove a decisive 
factor in keeping the world safe 
from Communist aggression. 


¢ 








BY Robert Kass 


Tome are things about Hondo, a 
new 38-D color production, which 
will remind you of last year’s com- 
mendable production, Shane. In 
this one, John Wayne is a cavalry 
scout who happens in on a lone 
woman (Geraldine Page) and her 
young son (Lee Aaker) whose ranch 
is right plop in the middle of Apache 
territory. The lady’s husband, a no- 
vood gambler, has run off leaving 
her to tend to the chores and so, in 
spite of Mr. Wayne’s strongest ad- 
monition, she refuses to leave her 
home simply because the Indians 
are on the warpath just’ then. 
Where Hondo deviates from so 
many other Westerns is that the 
plot does not slip conveniently into 
the conflict between good and evil 
with the villains getting theirs and 
the nice people comfortably settled 
with their just rewards. Hondo has 
no all-good, all-bad characters. 
Instead, it considers its characters 
as people, not stereotypes. The 
Apaches are understandably in re- 
volt over a broken treaty between 
them and the whites. The cavalry, 
led by an earnest but inexperienced 
West Pointer, is all for decimating 
the Indians without realizing their 
might and cunning. Vittoro, the 
Apache chief, is delineated as more 


than simply a whooping redskin. 
He is a noble figure trying des- 
perately to maintain the dignity of 
a race betrayed. 

The dimensional process is used 
extremely well with very few flying 
objects aimed at the audience. At 
times, though, the realism is a little 
overdone, especially in the killing 
of the dog. I sincerely hope the 
A.S.P.C.A. will have this scene ex- 
cised before the picture is put in gen- 
eral release. John Farrow has pulled 
together a sound script, making il 
even tenser with his sharp direction. 
Mr. Wayne is quiet and authorita- 
tive as Hondo, and Miss Page, of the 
Broadway stage, has fortunately 
left most of her distracting man- 
nerisms in Shubert Alley so that 
hers might be considered a success- 
ful movie debut. Excellent, too, is 
Michael Pate as the Apache chief, 
one of the best characterizations of 
a too-often ignored figure in West- 
erns. With Hondo leading off the 
new year’s outdoor films, let us 
hope that other producers will not 
be reluctant to follow its brilliant 
path.— Warner Bros. 


—— may come and go, screen 
dimensions may rise and fall, but 
movie biographies apparently go on 
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forever. The latest in the string is 
The Eddie Cantor Story which has 
probably turned out to be such a 
really dreary experience because the 
pop-eyed comedian was so busy see- 
ing to it that he was at all times 
depicted as a true artist dedicated 
to his profession. Of course, Eddie 
isn’t quite perfect. His great failing 
is his love of the theater—bringing 
entertainment to stage, radio, and 
movie audiences so that he almost 
forgets Ida and the girls. You know 
the sort of thing: a quiet Sunday at 
home for Eddie and his brood, and 
suddenly the doorbell rings—his at- 
torney, a pair of song writers, the 
press, the photographers—and Ida 
gnaws her lip while a tear trickles 
down her cheek. Oh, that darn old 
Eddie! 

The Eddie Cantor Story is pure 
hokum. You can tell that from the 
first shot when little Eddie is 
clasped to his grandma’s ample 
bosom and she sends up a sigh that 
he won't turn out to be a “bummer.” 
Well, she needn’t have had a mo- 
ment’s concern in that direction for, 
with hogging the stage at every turn, 
Eddie hardly has the time. 

Poor Keefe Brasselle works very 
hard as Eddie and gets the imper- 
sonation across only too well. Mari- 
lyn Erskine is Ida, Will Rogers, Jr., 
plays his immortal pa, and Aline 
MacMahon is Eddie’s adored granny 
who dies on the very night of his 
biggest success. Oh, yes, the real 
Iddie is around in the final scene 
to give his blessing and approval to 
this “biography.” I fear The Georgie 
Jessel Story is already on _ the 
agenda.—Warner Bros, 


‘Tne second CinemaScope film, 
How to Marry a Millionaire, is one 
of those things which physical pro- 
duction has blown up far beyond its 


modest dimensions. The story ol 
three attractive but predatory 
blondes on the prowl for wealthy 
husbands is neither new nor pre- 
cisely stimulating and yet when told 
by Marilyn Monroe, Betty Grable, 
and Lauren Bacall, it is often as 
crisp as garden lettuce. With the 
exaggerated proportions of the 
CinemaScope screen, their hunting 
grounds — a ridiculously oversized 
Manhattan apartment, the New 
York scene, the snowy hills of New 
England—are also quite staggering. 
Even the jokes—really very slight 
seem somehow more impressive. 

But, fundamentally, How lo 
Marry a Millionaire is no more than 
mildly diverting movie formula 
stull (the old Sally, Irene and Mary 
pattern, circa 1925, retold in en- 
larged terms. Miss Monroe, al- 
lowed to roam over the three-mile 
CinemaScope screen, is really quite 
funny as a nearsighted pretty who 
refuses to wear her spectacles and 
then must repair to the powder 
room to find out from her girl 
friends what her escort looks like. 
Betty Grable is attractively per- 
plexed as the dumbest of the three, 
an eyelash-batter who thinks a 
Maine lodge is where the Elks hold 
their convention. Miss Bacall is the 
least engaging of the heroines, a 
coldly conniving female who meas- 
ures love in terms of oil wells. A 
sort of half-hearted attempt is made 
to mitigate her unpleasant nature 
by her helpless surrender to True 
Love in the final scene but she was 
suill a wrong number in my book. 

As before, though, I have only 
praise for the process but | am still 
waiting for a film to measure up to 
it.—20th Century-Fox. 


C snot REED, the British director 
who led us through the shadowy by- 
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ways of postwar Vienna in The 
Third Man a few years ago, is 
around again, this time moving his 
people back and forth across the 
border between the Russian and 
Allied sectors of Berlin in The Man 
Between. Since Mr. Reed is such a 
superlative director and_ probably 
incapable of making a_ genuinely 
bad film, any of his pictures, even 
an only partially successful one like 
this, is worth seeing. Where The 
Man Between stumbles is in chang- 
ing viewpoints at the midway mark. 
The first—and better—half of the 
film has to do with the shady opera- 
tions of a former Nazi working with 
the Russians in kidnaping unwill- 
ing citizens from West Berlin and 
transporting them into the Red sec- 
tor. As the price of his continued 
freedom, the Reds now demand that 
he deliver to them a_ particularly 
active Allied agent who also spe- 
cializes in abetting escapees from 
the other side. 

Into this complex net of border 
intrigue are drawn a German wom- 
an and her British sister-in-law, the 
former who was once married to 
the hero, the second who falls in 
love with him while she is visiting 
her brother in Berlin. 

Mr. Reed has captured with great 
success the tensions of a city sev- 
ered by polities and his Berlin teems 
with corruption and intrigue. Much 
of the picture was actually shot on 
location in the winter and this first 
half records vividly the unrest and 
suspicion in both sectors. But, in 
the middle, the film suddenly be- 
comes very personal—the hero risks 
his life to smuggle the English girl 
back into the Allied sector—and the 
gripping portrait of the city is 
allowed to take second place to a 
rather familiar turn of plot. A lesser 
director would have made a com- 
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plete mess of the thing. Mr. Reed 
merely disappoints us. 

James Mason, sporting his Rom- 
mel accent, is exceptionally good as 
the harassed hero, while Claire 
Bloom and Hildegarde Neff are the 
women mixed up with him. But the 
real star of Mr. Reed’s interesting 
picture is the city of Berlin. 
Lopert-United Artists. 


A BrITISH movie, Project M-7, is 
about some assorted scientists who 
are all hopped up over a new hydro- 
plane which they have just put to- 
gether under strict security regula- 
tions. The head of the project, a 
surly and adventurous inventor, 
wants to test the thing with human 
pilots, while the director is all for 
using robot control. That evening, 
somebody kills off the director. At 
the crucial moment, the inventor 
and the killer (a Russian agent, no 
less), both decked out in = space 
suits and secured at the controls, 
are zooming up into the strato- 
sphere in M-7 while those back on 
the ground listen, horror-stricken, 
as the spy reveals himself and tries 
to force the inventor to head the 
craft toward Kremlin _ territory. 
However, that rarified air comes to 
the rescue in just the nick of time 
and we leave M-7 and her play- 
mates with the hope that the hero 
will have had se:.ce of his dash and 
bravado knocked out of him by that 
close call. 

The all-English cast is very com- 
petent and their talk is all fascinat- 
ingly scientific. —- Rank-Universal- 
International. 


| WILLIAMS is darting in 
and out of the water at Cypress Gar- 
dens, Florida, in her new coloreade, 


Easy to Love. 
man trouble. 


As usual, Esther has 
Fellow aquabat John 
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Bromfield wants to marry her and 
take her home to Texas; crooner 
Tony Martin tries to boo-boo-boo 
her back to New York. But Esther, 
it seems, is smitten with Van John- 
son, a publicity man, who hasn't 
time for anything so trivial as love. 
Wanna bet on the outcome? 
Among other things, Easy to 
Love established a for 
spectacular climaxes which even 
Miss Williams is going to find im- 
possible to top. In the big produc- 
tion number in which half a hun- 
dred water-skiers ride the reef with 
Esther in their midst, along comes 
a helicopter from which dangles a 
trapeze. Nimbler than a porpoise, 
Esther hooks onto the crossbar and 
whee! up she goes while, on shore, 
those in the bleachers sit stunned by 
the sheer glamour of it all. Nothing 
short of having Miss Williams at- 
tach herself to the fins of a rocket 
ship will ever top this finale. 
There is no comment necessary 
on either the acting, the story, or the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


has record 


SOongSS. 


R.. HARD Topp and Glynis Johns 
who played a 
whose romance Henry VIII frowned 
afew months back are on view again 


pair of lovers on 


as a pair of lovers whose marital 
bliss is blighted by the Hanoverian 
ruler, George I. Rob Roy, a techni- 
color piece from Walt Disney, is 
even more spirited and exciting 
than the previous one and Mr. Todd 
is dashing indeed as the Scottish 
rebel who leads clan MacGregor in 
revolt against the German king on 
the English throne. The highlands 
rarely looked lovelier and never did 
a cast sport its kilts and tartans 
with more style and swagger than 
here. The villainy as cooked up by 
Michael Gough is really quite de- 
spicable and it is all Mr. Todd can 
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James 


WORLD 


do to keep one serap ahead of his 
pursuers. 

Mr. Todd, by the way, is back in 
kilts for the first time since his 
memorable debut in The Hasty 
Heart and it is astonishing to see 
how he has developed as an athlete 
Evidently Mr 
Disney is grooming him to tread in 
the path of Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 
and Errol Flynn. Miss Johns is 
fetching as Rob’s beloved, and the 
strong supporting 
Robertson 
and Mr. 


since the old days. 


includes 
Finlay 


RKO 


cast 
Justice, 
Currie, Gough. 
Radio. 


csiiad KRAMER, the man who 
makes so many disturbingly atypi- 
cal Hollywood movies, is at his mos! 
irritating in The Wild One, a really 
unnerving drama about some juve- 
nile delinquents who ride in on their 
motoreyeles late one afternoon and 
grip a small California town in a 
ring of terrorism. These be-bopping 
hoodlums get a big charge out of 
running wild, creating a lot of 
havoc, and generally making nui- 
sances of themselves while the in- 
timidated citizens stand helplessly 
by. 

Then, after building up such a 
violent case against his hell-raisers, 
Mr. Kramer’s’ picture makes. the 
well-meaning townspeople just as 
unpleasant as their visitors, thus 
knocking the props out from under 
whatever point the film has. In the 
end, The Wild One that the 
law, as it now exists, renders it im- 
possible to deal with such a 
lum outbreak and 
Fascists are allowed 


Says 


hood- 
these pseudo- 
to ride off on 
their “sickles” like so many invin 
cible S.S. men. 

What is so irritating about The 
Wild One is the feeling of frustra- 
tion which it churns up inside you 
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Mr. Kramer has neatly set up his 
problems and then blandly rides o!T 
saying that there it is and there 
isn’t anything you ean do about it. 
Marlon Brando is at his most repul- 
sive as the arrogant leader of the 
cyclists. Columbia. 


* * * * 


Sri pIOo ONE recently offered a 
modernized version of the flower- 
scented Dumas classic, “Camille.” 
On this oceasion, the story was 
transported to New York, the setting 
changed to the local chi-chi set, and 
assorted characters like the Baron 
de Varville turned up as a wealthy 
dilettante backing Camille’s career 
as a ballerina. Armand Duval 
to “Aden Dobson’) 
was a promising yvoung Washington 
diplomat whose alliance, however 
temporary, with the 
sure to 


the 


Americanized 


bewitching 
have him 
State Depart- 


heroine was 


bounced from 
ment. 

On the whole, although “Camille” 
was produced with elegance and 
taste, if Was a strangely unsatisfac- 
tory production. Somehow the aura 
of the Dumas novel, which has had 
a lengthy 
screen, in 


career on stage and 
and even in the 
ballet, is proper only to a period a 
hundred years or so ago. Back then, 


opera 


feelings and emotions were extrava- 
gant, and undying love such as one 
finds in “The Lady of the Camellias” 
was indigenous to those times. Con- 
sequently, tossing Camille into con- 
temporary vintage 


café society, 


1953, where one has as firm a grip 
on one’s emotions as on one’s Mar- 
tini glass, destroyed the spirit of the 
novel. 


Television has, of late, attempted 
several adaptations of — literary 
works, both classical and modern, 
und these have, in 


general, hewn 
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more to the plot than to the spirit 
of the original. In “Camille” every- 
thing was there, carefully trans- 
posed in time. Back in the old days, 
the movies turned frequently to lit- 
erature, too, and generally tripped 
over their own feet in sticking to the 
spirit of the original with little 
regard for the plot mechanism. 
Somewhere, it seems to me, belween 
the Hollywood adoration for the 
flavor and the TV affection for the 
plot Ites the compromise in subse- 
quent literary adaptations for tele- 
Vision. 

The Studio One “Camille” was 
also a hodgepodge of acting styles. 
Michele Morgan, the well-known 
French cinema star, began uncer- 
tainly as the coughing heroine but, 
as she went on, her performance 
gained stature and warmth so that, 
at last, she was a truly memorable 
and affecting Camille. Mlle. Mor- 
gan played in the Gallic style, not at 
all afraid of pouring every emotion 
into Camille and so, as being closest 
to the original Dumas conception of 
his heroine, hers was the most suc- 
cessful characterization. Mlle. Mor- 
gan is a star whose services should 
be put to greater use both in our 
movies and on our TV. 

Arthur Franz as Armand (or 
“Aden”’), however, was so bouncy 
and boyish, so “Tennis, anyone?” 
that it was difficult to believe in this 
overpowering love which had blos- 
somed between them. Franz was 
playing the lover like the lead in a 
Cole Porter musical. On the whole, 
except for Michele Morgan’s really 
exquisite acting, “Camille” was 
something of a dud and I hope that, 
in future, adapters will keep in 
mind that it might be possible to 
preserve nol only the plot but even 
some of the flavor of a literary 
work. 





BY Euphemia Van 


SABRINA FAIR.—She was called 
Sabrina because her father’s name was 
Fairchild and he knew his Milton. 
While other chauffeurs dawdled over 
their well-creased copies of the Daily 
News, Fairchild browsed on _ penta- 
meters and Plato. More industrious 
than the Water Sprite of Comus, 
“Sabrina fair’ who sat beneath the 
glassy, cool, translucent wave, knitting 
water lilies in her amber-dropping 
hair, Sabrina Fairchild, after winning 
her B.A. studied and worked in Europe 
for five years, returning accomplished, 
lively and very chic to the great estate 
on Long Island where her father lived 
over the garage. 

Sabrina is equally delighted to greet 
beautiful Mrs. Larrabee and the elderly 
parlormaid. ‘To Mrs. Larrabee, how- 
ever, Sabrina presents a problem, She 
has always been fond of Sabrina and 
now, admitting that Sabrina is more 
than presentable, should she be invited 
to the pending dance? Of course she 
has grown up with the Larrabee boys, 
one of whom is now divorced while 
Linus, Jr., is a rising power in Wall 
Street and the President of the re- 
juvenated family corporation. All the 
Larrabee men vote for an invitation 
but Sabrina declines because’ she 
knows her father would disapprove, 
and then steals up to see the guests as 
she did when she was a child. 

Poor Fairchild does his best to keep 
life in its accustomed groove but with- 
in a fortnight of her arrival, Sabrina 
has jumbled all the social boundaries. 
It seems unfair to mention any of the 
surprises because they are all good fun 
and because everyone will want to 
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meet this Sabrina’ so infectiously 
played by Margaret Sullavan. Not only 
are all the comedy’s characters agree- 
able, amusing people with good man- 
ners but they are exceptionally well 
played by a well chosen cast. 

Mrs. Larrabee, so grecefully por- 
trayed by Cathleen Nesbitt, may live in 
rather royal surroundings but she 
wears simple sports clothes and dis 
closes her love for her family as she 
parries the crackling comments of her 
old college friend, Luella Gear. Joseph 
Cotten tempers the cocksureness of the 
young magnate, Linus Larrabee, Jr., 
with a sense of humor and Scott Me- 
Kay insures some sympathy for the 
younger brother. John Cromwell, 
whose father in Point of No Return 
was so notable now achieves a com- 
pletely different character master- 
piece. Russell Collins is excellent as 
Sabrina’s surprising parent. 

Donald Oenslager, in his striking 
picture of a porticoed country house 
overlooking Long Island suggests the 
splendor with the fact that it is really 
ahome. For entertainment that is gay 
and witty from beginning to end, 
thanks are due to the playwright, 
Samuel Taylor and the director, Henry 
Potter.—Alt the National. 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC.—It was 
on that sinister first Friday of Novem- 
ber when an abortive blizzard and 
embryonic hurricane snarled up Man- 
hattan’s traffic into honking solidity 
that a cousin’s Cadillac attempted to 
transport us to its golden namesake. 
All hope of dinner vanished but we 
arrived victoriously at the theater 
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with a sandwich acquired next door— 
in time to see the curtain rise on the 
now famous annual meeting in which 
the “four greedy wolves” of directors 
vote to raise those five figure salaries 
so modestly printed in the reports sent 
out to their stockholders. 

But an unexpected interruption 
occurs. A plump little lady begins to 
ask questions. Mrs. Laura Partridge 
has only ten shares of stock in the 
great corporation and her questions 
are the simple ones that often occur 
to other small stockholders, particu- 
larly when their dividends diminish, 
but the directors find her gentle but 
persistent inquiries so unprecedented 
that they offer her a job in the corpora- 
tion as a well paid muzzle. 

Mrs. Laura Partridge becomes Public 
Relations Officer to the Small Stock- 
holders. To the four greedy wolves, 
according to Mr. Fred Allen’s com- 
mentary, the office is hopefully nebu- 
lous, but Mr. George Kaufman as au- 
thor and pilot steers his gentle heroine 
through stormy financial waters until 
the ousted chairman is reinstated and 


Mrs. Partridge with only ten shares of 
stock becomes a director. 


The deprecating comedy of Miss 
Josephine Hull has rarely been seen to 
better advantage and the welcome and 
appreciation of her stardom is unani- 
mous. Her own blandly mild type of 
humor has excellent foil in Loring 
Smith’s belligerent ex-chairman, for 
whose benefit Mare Connelly has con- 
tributed a dramatic reading entitled 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators.” Mr. 
Smith does full justice to it. 

Satiric farce is a very tricky medium 
of expression. Its theme must have a 
general appeal and a certain validity 
for the modicum of truth is what 
makes it funny. If too vapid the fun 
evaporates; if too bitter, it curdles. 
Teichmann and Kaufman, or should it 
be Kaufman and Teichmann, prove 
their experienced technique in their 
timing. They make their points in a 
swift succession of short scenes with 
Fred Allen as a commentator to avoid 
explanations. Their scenic progres- 
sion is more a series of cartoons with 
a sound track. Edward Gilbert has 
added just the right note of unrealism 
in his settings. But that this Cadillac 
has turned out to be such a solid gold 
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investment is largely due to the small 
lady in the driver’s seat—Mrs. Laura 
Partridge — née Josephine Hull! — At 
the Belasco. 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK?—This is 
the first production of the Phoenix 
Theater on Second Avenue and 12th 
Street which will fill the need long 
felt in New York for a full grown 
theater where actors and playwrights 
will be free of the frustrating cost of 
Broadway productions and the public 
can enjoy the best at a $3 top away 
from the problems of traffic and con- 
gestion. The Phoenix can seat 1,100 in 
great comfort. Messrs. Norris Hough- 
ton and T. Edward Hambleton have 
opened their venture with Sidney 
Howard’s posthumous play. 

Mr. Howard died in a tragic acci- 
dent in 1939; his last play opens on 
some fantastic psychic phenomena 
which take place in the old house on 
Fifth Avenue left by Timothy Doyle, 
a notorious Tammany racketeer to his 
daughter, Mary. Since her father’s 
death behind the bars of Sing Sing, 
Mary has lived in isolation, spending 
her winters in Ireland and her sum- 
mers in New York where she is now 
returning to sponsor some free con- 
certs in Central Park to cheer the citi- 
zens her father robbed. She is also 
bringing with her the conductor for 
her band but, on her telling him to 
play a waltz from Faust, a strange 
gentleman appears beside the piano 
and turns out to be the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself. 

Mr. Howard’s conception of this 
gentleman is unique. In Howardian 
philosophy the line between good and 
evil seems very slight. ‘Dr. Brightlee” 
—as he introduces himself—grounds 
his dichotomy on the Golden Rule with 
Curiosity as the primary virtue. 
Prometheus is cited as a protégé—not 
Eve. Whether Dr. Brightlee comes as 
a crony of Timothy Doyle to help out 
his daughter is not made clear but he 
does save Mary from the selfish musi- 
cian and introduces her to a taxi-driver 
who is an untutored Nijinsky. 

Dr. Brightlee seems interested in 
arousing the creative instinct—that is 
why he deplores the decline of vaude- 
ville (What would he have thought of 
TV?). He is out to reverse Rostand’s 
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verdict, “Not a living thing grows 
where the goat has browsed,” which 
marks the Prince of Darkness as the 
Prince of Sterility. This modern 
Mephisto is a mild magician who, hav- 
ing flaunted the Church and the Law 
in the persons of Mary’s guardians, 
does a vanishing act when she declines 
to be his special star. 

Taken as a fairy tale, Mr. Howard’s 
play is full of lively fun in Central 
Park and the police court with Jessica 
Tandy as a shyly gav but tender Mary; 
Hume Cronyn, a crisp Mephisto; Susan 
Steell, an enormous and vocal Trish 
aunt; Leon Janney, a magistrate, and 
Robert Emmett, the taxi dancer. Oen- 
slager’s very fine sets complete this 
unusual production. Our congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Phoenix, 
whose next production is Corialanus 
with Robert Ryan on January 19th. 
{tf the Phoenix. 


THE TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL. — For 
twenty vears Mrs. Watts has lived with 
the strident sounds of Houston traffic 
filling her ears which can still hear the 
echo of the bird songs on the Gulf 
Coast. Mrs. Watts sold the farm to 
educate her son, Ludie, and now Ludie 
is married and Mrs. Watts is the guest 
in name and the slavey in fact of 
Ludie’s wife, Jessie Mae, whose activi- 
ties center round her beauty” parlor 
and the drug store soda fountain. 
Ludie has never gone very far ahead in 
business and Mrs. Watts’ monthly pen- 
sion check is such an important item in 
the budget that she is supposed to turn 
it over on its arrival. Once or twice 
she has managed to hide it from Jessie 
Mae when the urge to see Bountiful 
grew too strong but every time Jessie 
Mae and Ludie have caught up with 
her before she could board the train. 

This time she has decided to try 
the bus and from the moment that she 
takes the check from under the rug and 
evades her family at the terminal the 
trip to Bountiful means as much to the 
audience as to Mrs. Watts. Even if 
everything goes against her, Mrs. Watts 
does see her farm again and, short as 
the visit must be, it gives her back the 
sense of personal dignity which Jessie 
Mae had trampled upon. 

Mrs. Watts may go back to the dreary 
flat in Houston, to Jessie Mae’s com- 





plaints and Jessie Mae’s phonograph 
and Jessie Mae’s demands but nothing 
can ever be quite so bad again. She 
has found something in Ludie’s lov 
that she thought she had lost and she 
an old woman with a bad heart, has 
fulfilled her quest. 

As Mrs. Watts, Miss Lillian Gish 
gives the finest performance of her dis 
tinguished career. Watching her rock 
fiercely in her chair in the moonlight, 
gives us a glimpse of the unquenchable 
spirit which she hides as she scurries 
about on Jessie Mae’s errands. Het 
well-being in the old tangled garden 
where she lets the earth run once more 
through her fingers are one of those 
moments of emotion that a great artist 
can transmit so simply that no art is 
apparent. 

The whole cast is worthy of men 
tion; in particular the odious Jessie 
Mae of Jo Van Fleet, the wavering 
Ludie of Gene Lyons and-the very 
charming playing of a small part by 
Eva Marie Saint. Otis Riggs’ old white 
house with the blue Texan sky and 
ruined dooryvard is fortunately just 
exactly right. So is Vineent J. Done 
hue’s directions. 

The Trip to Bountiful closed prem 
turely but we give the review becaus: 
of the interest the play may have for 
little theaters. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. — Who 
romance is dead?) When the proud 
Gascon strode into the City Center, he 
broke all records and sold out the 
house for the two week’s engagement 
with gross receipts of very nearly 
$100,000! That José Ferrer was the 
Cyrano is, of course, part of the story 
and he also staged a production that 
for a brief run was a marvel of com 
petence with semi-architectural sets 
with backdrops by Richard Whorf, 
some new costumes and a pictorially 
lovely Roxane in Arlene Dahl. 

Mr. Ferrer certainly gave his all, 
sparing himself no physical exertion: 
he matched himself in his duel with 
Dean Cetrulo, a national fencing cham 
pion and fought it out on three differ- 


ent levels as in the great old days of 


Douglas Fairbanks. It was a fight that 
really matched the Ballade translated 
so acceptably by Brian Hooker. Spir- 
itually Ferrer’s Cyrano has matured 
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along with the bravura. He has also 
built up the grotesque brilliance of the 
sequence of the Man from the Moon 
until one understands how it holds the 
interest of De Guiche. Less well played 
it’s the most tedious of scenes. The 
Nose Speech in Act I had rare variety 
as did No Thank You in the Pastry 
Shop. But we still are nostalgic for 
“Ceux sont les cadets de Gascoigne” 
although we grant the French version 
is unmatchable. 

Douglas Watson gave Christian good 
looks and unusual virility and Jacques 
Aubuchon was a sympathetic Rague- 
neau. The five acts were presented 
with only one intermission and a 
rousing finish was provided for Act I 
when the harlequinade of actors from 
the theater parade against a backdrop 
of moonlit Paris. I will always be 
grateful for having seen my first 
Cyrano de Bergerac with Coquelin and 
Bernhardt but I am also deeply grate- 
ful to Mr. Ferrer and his generous cast 
of fine players as well as to Jean Dal- 
rymple, the producer, for a great re- 
-New 


vival of Rostand’s great play. 
York City Center. 


THE SHRIKE.—José Ferrer’s dramatic 
instincts must have been duly titillated 
in the contrast between his glittering 
entrance on the colorful stage of 
Cyrano and his prostrate appearance 
on a stretcher in the dim lit hospital 
ward of The Shrike. The struggle of a 
frustrated suicide to regain his free- 
dom after admittance into a city hos- 
pital is written in a series of short 
scenes all in the hospital precincts. 
Subduing all his romantic fervor, 
heroic stance and flamboyant gesture, 
Mr. Ferrer proves the force of mental 
projection when the gradual break- 
down of Jim’s independence is shown 
by the droop of his shoulders, the tonal 
dullness of his voice, the opening and 
closing of his hands, and his walk. 
Joseph Kramm’s’ Pulitzer’ Prize 
drama succeeded in riveting the inter- 
est of the audience even more than in 
the original production, possibly be- 
cause most of us are increasingly con- 
scious of psychiatry. Judith Evelyn 
once more plays the wife determined 
to regain possession of her willful hus- 
band who is finally convinced that his 
only safeguard from being committed 
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to the State Asylum lies in being dis- 
missed in his wife’s custody. 

In his walk across the stage after 
making his decision he seems to be 
able to convey Jim’s whole problem. 
As I recall it in the first production, he 
muttered “I’m free,’ now he is ab- 
sorbed in the price he is paying for 
“freedom.” We hear that The Shrike 
has also done surprisingly good busi- 
ness. A tribute to Mr. Ferrer who is 
offering two further cataclysmic con- 
trasts in Richard III and Charley’s 
Aunt.—New York City Center. 


AMERICAN GOTHIC. — On the same 
arena stage in the Village where Sum- 
mer and Smoke and The Grass Harp 
were so successfully revived, Circle-in- 
the-Square now presents their first 
original production, a tragedy by Vic- 
tor Wolfson who once wrote a very 
pleasantly imaginative comedy, Excur- 
sion, which was recently suggested as 
the basis for a musical. American 
Gothic, adapted by Wolfson from his 
novel, The Lonely Steeple, is another 
macabre study of nineteenth century 
New England with its repressions, 
smoldering passions and loneliness. 

When Addie Adams married Ed 
Moody, she was the underfed elder 
daughter of a derelict family and he 
the wastrel son of the community’s 
richest and most respected selectman. 
Addie gives to Ed all her pent-up devo- 
tion and in her love he regains his self- 
respect but when he wants to establish 
his position among his neighbors, 
Addie can give him no help. She is as 
shy and uncouth as her’ husband. 
With cool brutality, Ed divorces her. 
Old Mr. Moody dies and Ed, leaving 
Addie in the cottage, brings a charm- 
ing young bride to his father’s big farm 
house. 

Meanwhile jealousy has been cor- 
roding Addie and the nasty green poi- 
son overflows when Ed and his wife 
fill the big house with friends and 
gaiety for the christening of their first 
baby. Addie has always been afraid 
of something evil within her; the cli- 
max of her hate is as grim as anything 
in stage literature. 

Clarice Blackburn, good as the kind- 
ly spinster in The Grass Harp, plays 
Addie with a splendidly repressed ten- 
sity. Her Addie is the focus of interest. 
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José Quintero, the director, with the 
help of his cast, has contrived an at- 
mosphere that is charged with a quick- 
ening sense of foreboding. Jason 
Robards, Jr., does his best to reconcile 
Ed Moody’s shabby treatment of Addie 
with his complete regeneration on his 
second marriage. The sudden change 
in Ed’s relationship with Addie is a 
weakness in the play which may not 
exist in the novel. 

Mabel Cochran is particularly happy 
in her portrayal of a kindly neighbor 
as is Gloria Scott Backe as the pretty, 
warmhearted bride. The arena staging 
is singularly effective. But we can’t 
help wondering if it was so easy to 
obtain a divorce in nineteenth century 
New England and if a divorced couple 
were so socially acceptable? 

Congratulations again to Circle-in- 
the-Square (Ath Street and Seventh 
Avenue). 


KIND SIR. — The most valuable com- 
modity in the box office of the moment 
is names. Visitors to New York —the 
theater’s most lavish patrons—-demand 
them. To forestall the monopoly of the 
theater ticket agencies, white and 
black market, the prudent theatergoer 
now orders his tickets for the “name 
show” well in advance of the opening. 
Thus when Joshua Logan offered Mary 
Martin and Charles Boyer as stars in 
the same comedy, the advance sale of 
seats was more than enough to insure 
the success of a limited engagement 
before Kind Sir was within weeks of 
opening. This shows a fine independ- 
ence of spirit on the part of the public. 


They argued that Mary Martin would 
always be Mary Martin; a truism which 
the critics were later to grant them but 
no one foresaw how badly Norman 
Krasna, author of John Loves Mary, 
could let his public down. Kind Sir is 
not only a second-rate comedy but it 
forces the stars and the stellated cast 
to play second-rate people. 

Poor Boyer has the worst of it as he 
has to play a cad who pretends he al- 
ready has a wife to save himself the 
responsibilities of matrimony. Because 
she is lonely, Miss Martin as a famous 
actress, accepts his terms quite blithe- 
ly. Equally satisfied with the situation 
are her sister and_ brother-in-law 
Dorothy Stickney and Frank Conroy. 
When Boyer’s lie is discovered, Miss 
Martin tries to feel outraged—she has 
to for the sake of the second act cur- 
tain. Act III aims for Gallic levity, but 
closes on a proposal of marriage. 

Joshua Logan is producer and direc- 
tor; Jo Mielziner designed the lavish 
but rather uninteresting set; Main- 
bocher’s costumes at times threaten to 
overwhelm the action. Miss Margalo 
Gilmore and Robert Ross complete a 
cast entirely composed of stars and 
featured players. Miss Martin and Mr. 
Boyer have a charm all their own and 
the public is interested to find that 
Miss Martin is entirely at home on the 
non-musical stage where her grace as- 
sumes a certain stateliness. But we 
wonder if she isn’t homesick for the 
South Pacific beaches? Joshua Logan, 
to whom the theater owes so much, 
has gone away for a rest. At the 
Alvin, 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 


SouTH PAcIrFIc. Scheduled to end 
run on January 16th, but meanwhile 
it’s a splendid bargain at popular 
prices at the Broadway. 


May, 1951 
THE KING AND I.—Still enjoying its 
deserved popularity af the St. James. 
December, 1952 


DraL M FOR MURDER. Three new 
thrillers have departed hastily but 
Maurice Evans in his polite but ex- 


citing drama_ continues. At the 
Plymouth. 


January, 1953 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITtcH.—Tom Ewell, 
while on vacation for a few weeks, has 
turned over his long monologue to 
Eddie Albert in this comedy which is 
both repetitious and dominated by 
adultery.— At the Fulton. 


March 
THe FirrH SEASON. The farce of 
the garment district with Richard 
Whorf and Menasha Skulnik.—Aft the 
Cort. 





































THEATER 


April 


WONDERFUL Town. — Rosalind Rus- 
sell has come into her own in this 
musical based on My Sister Eileen with 
a score by Leonard Bernstein, décor by 
Raoul Pene Du Bois, excellent dancing 
and wholesome laughs.—At the Win- 
ter Garden. 


Picnic.—Pulitzer Prize play by Wil- 
liam Inge about the havoc caused in 
twenty-four hours in a small Mid- 
western town by the advent of one 
young man. Well played on a physical 
plane.—At the Music Box. 


May 


My THREE ANGELS. Farce about 
three obliging convicts in French 
Guiana of whom one is Walter Slezak 
whose comedy is quite irresistible.—At¢ 
the Morosco. 

July 


ME AND JuLIET.—Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein show what it’s like backstage 
in one of their own shows—but not one 
of their best—with a fabulous number 
of backstage scenes by Jo Mielziner 
and some popular songs.—At_ the 
Majestic. 


Can-Can.—The whole show is about 
on the level of the dance by the same 
name in spite of Cole Porter’s score 
and good dancing by Gwen Verdon. 
Lilo from Paris gives some French 
atmosphere.——At the Shubert. 


November 


THE WoRLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM.— 
Three short plays based on Yiddish 
folk tales of Imperial Russia which are 
full of simple kindliness and humor. 
Extremely well staged, they offer most 
agreeable entertainment at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY. — Based on an 
abnormal theme which it treats with- 
out much reticence, Robert Anderson’s 
muddled play of a school boy, who be- 
comes the innocent victim of a scan- 
dal, is extremely well played by John 
Kerr and Deborah Kerr but its sympa- 
thy becomes adultery which is given a 
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sentimental aura. 
language is also 
Ethel Barrymore. 


The school boys’ 
offensive. — At the 


Enp As A MAn.—Inexcusable projec- 
tion of life in a military academy 
where manners and customs are both 
degraded. Foul language comprises 
most of the dialogue.—At the Lyceum. 


December 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. 
—How Captain Fisby of Psychologi- 
cal Warfare brought democracy to a 
small hill town of Okinawa is the story 
of this wholly delightful play drama- 
tized by John Patrick from the novel 
by Vern Sneider, produced by Maurice 
Evans, directed by Robert Lewis with 
enchanting décor by Peter Larkin. 
David Wayne as Sakini, the interpre- 
ter, sets the atmosphere in his first ap- 
pearance before the curtain and all the 
cast from him to Saki, the gray goat, 
seem just exactly right. Do go to the 
Martin Beck. 


Victor BorGE—Comedy in Music.- 
If one man can ever be more than 
enough, it’s Mr. Borge. It’s hard to 
say whether he is a better musician or 
comedian but one could easily enjoy 
more of his wit and unexpectedness 
than he gives in a generous perform- 
ance. Don’t miss him at the John 
Golden Theater. 


LATE Love. —A snappy comedy by 
Rosemary Casey, author of the Christo- 
pher Award play, The Velvet Glove, 
about clever people and played by a 
clever cast, headed by Arlene Francis 
and Lucile Watson with plenty of wit 
and laughs.—At the Booth. 


A GirL Can TELL.—Completely aim- 
less comedy about a girl who kisses 
every man she meets and she meets a 
great many. By F. Hugh Herbert with 
Janet Blair as the very silly girl.—At 
the Royale. 


SHAKESPEARE GUILD FESTIVAL.— 
Their fine Othello will be followed by 
Twelfth Night and Hamlet at the Jan 
Hus Auditorium (351 East 74th Street). 





























NOVELS REVIEWED 


rHE SHADOWS OF THE IMAGES 

by William E. Barrett 

Doubleday. 33.95 
Mr. Barrett will be remembered for his 
novel The Left Hand of God, the por- 
trait of a man led by circumstances to 
impersonate a_priest. The’ present 
novel, a far more ambitious aitempt, 
using a wider canvas, also employs a 
Catholic background against which the 
author pits his opposing forces. But so 
artificially are these forces opposed, 
ind so pervasive is unmotivated coin- 
cidence that the result is a balanced 
world of surface meanings. The Shad- 
ows of the Images weaves no spell, and 
the mind and spirit recoil from its 
blatant artifice. 

The image of the Cross and the 
image of Satan are at war here. Paul 
Logan and Beverly Colter, students at 
the university in State City, become 
lovers shortly after Beverly purchases 
a Statue of Satan and places it, mock- 
ing Paul’s Catholicism and other val- 
ues, in her bedroom. Paul's’ brother 
fom is a police lieutenant; he there- 
fore becomes professionally as well as 
emotionally involved when Beverly 
fakes a charge of rape and later, now 
married to Paul, murders her baby. A 
priest, a voung woman convert, a Jew 
ish art dealer and other symbolically 
chosen people are also caught up in 
Mr. Barrett’s selective net. All this 
against the background of a Western 
city with a large Spanish-American 
population. 

Crime, violence, and large gobs of 
undigested religious emotion are 
served up as part of the author’s read- 
ing of the conflict between good and 
evil. Mr. Barrett is unable, along with 
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Steinbeck in the recent East of Eden, 
to treat of evil without turning his 
people into monsters. 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST 

by Ivy Compton-Burnett 

Vessner. $3.50 
Here is another” astonishing, and 
Wholly satisfying, example of the 
strange art of the most singular of liv- 
ing English novelists. Once again, in 
dialogue deliberately unreal and most 
curiously revealing, she creates scenes 
and situations of the uttermost subtlety. 
The stones she throws into the deep 
and reverberating well of her contriv- 
ances can be heard all the way down. 

The central situation is one made to 
order for the author’s astringent tal- 
ents. The first Mrs. Clare, whose chil- 
dren are being brought up by the sec- 
ond Mrs. Clare, returns, after a long 
absence, to see her sons. The ap- 
proaching visit provides almost end- 
less conversation in the home of Cas- 
sius Clare, who uses his father and his 
second wife as sounding boards for his 
egotistical reflections. Parallel reflec- 
tions are provided in the servants’ hall 
and in the first Mrs. Clare’s home, now 
occupied by her brother and sister, 
both talented and malicious observers 
of other peoples’ lives. 

The novel begins’ mischievously 
enough with the Clare children (both 
sets of them) observing fowl] pecking 
a sick hen to death; this event and the 
burial in the garden which follows 
provide sardonic overture to the main 
action. Cassius (“I often wonder if I 
belong to the same species as other 
people’) is merely the most nervously 
talkative of the lot. Gems fall from the 
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lips of little boys (“My life was over 
when I was four. I wonder how many 
people can say that.”) and from articu- 
late servants (“The man of calibre at 
bay! It moves the heart like a child’s 
trouble.”’). It all adds up, in a most 
penetrating way, to “the meaning of 
the house.” To that meaning the aston- 
ished and enchanted reader of The 


Present and the Past will have elabo- 
rate and incisive guidance. 


A HANDFUL OF BLACKBERRIES 

by Ignazio Silone 

Harper. $3.50 
When Donna Matilde’s husband _ be- 
came a leader in the Communist Party 
“she ran straight to the Jesuit church 
to light a candle of thanksgiving in 
front of St. Anthony’s statue.” Don Al- 
fredo saw to it that his wife’s homage 
would be maintained in perpetuo. The 
incident is one of the many anomalies 
of Italian political life (the calm de- 
struction of Mussolini’s image under 
the nervous eyes of the police, the put- 
ting away of ornamental crowns for 
another day are others) glanced at in 
A Handful of Blackberries. 

The author has a mordantly humor- 
ous touch in the scenes in which peas- 
ant stubbornness and Party discipline 
are pitted against each other. But the 
total effect is not humorous, but grim. 
Rocco and his mistress find that “the 
collective life of the Party” can be a 
pervasive, overwhelming thing, and 
that their withdrawal from it calls for 
every bit of their integrity and cour- 
age. Don Nicola, the valley’s priest and 
Rocco’s close friend, is a central figure, 
working and praying for the marriage 
of Rocco and Stella, and for a peaceful 
resolution of the conflicts that divide 
his people. Many of the scenes are 
masterfully handled, but the whole is 
rather fragmentary and impression- 
istic; the book is marred as well by 
cumbersome flashbacks. 


THE SWORD AND THE SUN 

by Gerald Green 

Scribner. $3.75 
Although the historical novel must be 
a most exasperating form in which to 
work—and it is clearly the most often 
debased—every now and then one is 
produced which bears the stamp of 
freshness, of convincing detail, and all- 
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around rightness. The Sword and the 
Sun is such a book. It tells an engaging 
story, one well-paced, various, and au- 
thentic. Further, its hero is more than 
a single man; he bears the burden of 
a tragic people. 

Diego de Almagro, the protagonist 
of Mr. Green’s excellent historical re- 
creation, is a somewhat shadowy fig- 
ure in the colonial history of Peru. It 
is a matter of record that he was the 
son (by a native mother) of one of the 
conquistadores who aided the brothers 
Pizarro in conquest. In The Sword and 
the Sun he becomes an understandable 
person, bewildered by his divided 
heritage, loyal to his father’s name and 
unhappy fate. Like his father, Diego 
went into revolt, and like him, after 
brief rule, he died a traitor’s death. 
Diego’s fall and, before that, the mur- 
der of the great Pizarro by a conspir- 
acy of which Diego was titular head 
are the high points of the book. Mr. 
Creen has taken history’s bare bones 
and fleshed them well. 


A SUNSET TOUCH 

by Howard Spring 

Harper. $3.50 

Mr. Howard Spring has long had a 
firm hold upon popular themes which 
agitate the general mind and confuse 
the general will. In A Sunset Touch 
he weaves together many of these 
themes, among them the sense of in- 
security of the present, the wish to re- 
treat to the past, the quest for sensual 
pleasure, and the hope of permanent, 
unshifting value. 

His protagonist, Roger Menheniot, 
is a London bank clerk, last. of a name 
once powerful and distinguished in 
Cornwall. Through the beneficence of 
a young American who, dying in the 
war, wills him a fortune (another 
touch of mass wish-fulfillment), Mr. 
Menheniot goes to Cornwall, planning 
to live out his years at Rosemullion, 
the family manor. Here the past meets 
and baffles him, particularly in the 
person of an aged vicar, wonderfully 
drawn. “I wonder what young men 
do at Oxford now?” asks the formid- 
able Mr. Savage, and answers himself: 
“Work like moles, I fear, throwing up 
little tumps with neat state-aided 
paws.” 

But the vicar is the book’s only tri- 
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umph, for it soon becomes involved in 
anti-austerity symbols: prim Kitty 
Litthedale and lusty, heavily symbolic 
Bella, who waits naked for Menheniot 
in the bracken. Bella does not fit into 
the precise, meticulous observing 
which marks the rest of it. And the 
book breaks down completely at the 
end. Two characters are killed off to 
be done with them, and Kitty accepts 
Roger, although none of her previous 
objections to his selfishness and pom- 
posity have been swept away by any 
change in him. 


SNOWFLAKE 
by Paul Gallico 
Doubleday. $1.75 

This is a brief—some sixty small pages 
—parable about human life and “the 
exquisite harmony of the universe.” 
The protagonist is en undoubted snow- 
flake, sentient and feminine. Mr. Gal- 
lico balances the literal “life” of a 
snowflake with the pattern of his sym- 
bolic reference with care and some 
ingenuity. With the perennial philoso- 
phy he would say that being is better 
than non-being. Even a snowflake has 
“been called upon to serve.” “Even to 
have been a part of the nose of a snow- 
man that made people laugh and forget 
their troubles was useful.” Mr. Gallico 
withdraws just this side of bathos, but 
withdraw he does, and in time. 


A PASSAGE IN THE NIGHT 

by Sholem Asch 

Putnam. $3.75 
“In the depths of your heart, Mr. 
Grossman,” says Rabbi Zimmerman, 
“vou would rather have your father 
sick than to confess that he once com- 
mitted a crime.” This’ statement 
touches upon only one of the sacred 
cows of modern life that Isaac Gross- 
man outrages when he decides to face 
a sin of his youth and to make restitu- 
tion. When he was a young and poor 
man, Isaac Grossman, now a respected 
millionaire, stole the wallet of a shab- 
bily dressed man named Kovalsky. 
He learned Kovalsky’s name from the 
wallet; he never saw him again. 

Now Isaac Grossman returns to the 
city where the theft occurred, deter- 
mined to justify himself in the eyes of 
70d. The original Kovalsky is dead; 
the millionaire decides to donate a 
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community center and name it after 
his victim. His lawyers protest, his 
family becomes apoplectic with rage 
and horror; an engagement in the 
family is broken off. Dozens of Koval- 
skys hopefully turn up. Mr. Asch 
handles his theme with sincerity, and 
it does not lose in dignity under the 
complications that arise. Even Isaac 
Grossman’s enforced stay in a sani- 
torium heightens rather than confuses 
the impact of the theme. A Passage in 
the Night has a strong simplicity not 
untouched by wit, and it is a loving 
and effective portrait of a man stub- 
bornly devoted to doing good, come 
what may. 


THE FOOLISH IMMORTALS 

by Paul Gallice 

Doubleday. $2.50 
Mr. Gallico has a parable to tell here, 
a truth that only taste and talent (and 
finally art) can keep from being the 
rankest truism. “Money isn’t every- 
thing” is one way, and the crudest, to 
put it. It has also been said: “He who 
loses his life shall find it.” 

It is the author’s instinct to people 
his story with characters who are pro- 
fessionally “hard-boiled,” persons who 
are opaque to suggestion, to the figura- 
tive. Joe Sears is a Hollywood ten per- 
center, a small man out to find a “Big 
Idea.” When he reads that Hannah 
Bascombe, the world’s richest woman, 
hopes to live forever, he feels the 
mantle of Barnum descend upon him. 
After browbeating Clary Adams, Miss 
Bascombe’s secretary and companion, 
Joe and his partner, a young Polish 
Jew, succeed in their mission. They 
will go to Israel to find the food the 
men of Genesis ate. The hitch is that 
Miss Bascombe and the beautiful but 
spinsterish secretary are to go with 
them. Mr. Gallico works out the prob- 
lem he set for himself with a coolness 
and imperturbability that almost con- 
vinces. 


A PAIL OF OYSTERS 

by Vern Sneider 

Putnam. $3.50 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Mr. Sneider’s first novel, later made 
into a successful play, established the 
author’s personal style and humorous 
approach and marked off a fresh area 
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for his literary exploration. The Ori- 
ent — Formosa this time, instead of 
Okinawa—again provides Mr. Sneider 
with a setting, but gone are the humor- 
ous banter and the gay perceptiveness 
of the earlier novel. A Pail of Oysters 
is a good novel, one that works out the 
problem the author assigns himself, 
but many readers of the first book will 
wish that Mr. Sneider had left serious 
themes to others. 

In the story of his humble protago- 
nist, Li Liu, a young Formosan, Mr. 
Sneider gives us his version of the 
twin forces which between them con- 
trol Formosan life to a crushing de- 
gree: economics and politics. Li Liu’s 
story is that he is the victim of both. 
A Pail of Oysters depicts a present-day 
Formosa in which the Nationalist 
mainlanders oppress the native popu- 
lation and conduct their anti-Commu- 
nist goverrment along totalitarian 
rather than democratic lines. The au- 
tor’s account of Li Liu is an appealing 
one, but it is everywhere subordinated 
to what the author calls “the ignorance 
of a small group who not only en- 


slaved eight million people, but who 
endangered all of Asia.” 


THE FEMALE 

by Paul I. Wellman 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The representations of the Empress 
Theodora which have come down to 
us make her seem as remote and for- 
mally Byzantine as the sixth-century 
Constantinople in which she lived and 
ruled. History remembers her for her 
ambiguous origins and_ scandalous 
early life and for her cruelty and abso- 
lute power. Mr. Wellman salutes Theo- 
dora as the “eternal woman” and cele- 
brates the scandal; as for the power, 
he takes issue with those contempo- 
raries who emphasized her capricious 
use of it. He is in sympathy too with 
her Monophysite leanings, and is in 
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general quite unfriendly to the Church. 

Theodora’s story was certainly a 
fabulous one. Daughter of a_ bear- 
keeper of the Hippodrome in Constan- 
tinople, she became a woman of the 
streets, a courtesan, then mistress to 
Justinian, heir to the Empire. Theo- 
dora was married to Justinian and 
named co-ruler of the Roman Empire. 
Through her courage and daring (ap- 
parently she engineered the massacre 
of 30,000 in the Hippodrome) the em- 
pire was saved. Mr. Wellman has fol- 
lowed the larger facts faithfully, but 
his rendering lacks richness and 
depth; Theodora seems more alive in 
objective historical narrative than she 
does through the fictional devices pro- 
vided in The Female. 


STORM HAVEN 

by Frank G. Slaughter 

Doubleday. $3.50 
Here is Kit Clark (Dr. Kit Clark) 
thinking: “Strive as I may, I cannot 
escape the golden net that binds me.” 
And he quirts his pony on both flanks 
and rides into the night. When he isn’t 
riding he’s superintending cattle drives 
or making short runs over to Cuba— 
all in the interest of the Confederate 
cause. 

The net that binds Kit is tangled as 
well as golden. He is first maneuvered 
into marrying the villain’s cast-off 
mistress. Then the villain takes Valerie 
(briefly Kit’s mistress, to save her 
brother’s honor or something) to wife. 
They all, you may be sure, meet again. 
On a_ side-paddle bound for Cuba; 
Valerie locked in a cabin, Elena at the 
wheel, the villain sitting on a cotton 
bale with a gun trained on Kit. To this 
reader’s annoyance only two of the 
principals are killed on the fateful 
voyage. The title? Oh, that refers to 
Valerie’s mansion. Destroyed, of 
course, in the late unpleasantness be- 
tween the States. 














THE IRISH AND CATHOLIC POWER 
by Paul Blanshard 

Beacon Press. $3.50 
When it was announced some months 
ago that Paul Blanshard was writing 
a book on the Church in Ireland those 
who are familiar with his books on 
the Church in America knew just what 
to expect. Mr. Blanshard is an unat- 
tractive mixture of the sectarian Lib- 
eral and the professional anti-Catholic. 
His writings against the American 
Catholics have been financially profit- 
able, and it is understandable that, 
like many novelists who keep repeat- 
ing a successful formula, he should 
continue to exploit the rich vein of 
anti-Catholic and anti-Irish prejudice 
that has always existed in this coun- 
try. Since there might not be enough 
interest here in a book dealing exclu- 
sively with the situation in Ireland, he 
has added two chapters on the Irish in 
America, and occasional references to 
the Irish in other parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

Like his earlier books this one has 
all the apparatus of scholarship, in- 
cluding an extensive bibliography, a 
great number of footnotes, and an im- 
pressive array of statistics. There are 
several references to a desire to be 
impartial, and even a few handsome 
acknowledgments. What is given with 
one hand is usually taken with the 
other, and in almost every instance the 
author has no trouble in reaching his 
predestined conclusion the Irish 
Catholics are wrong. Certainly, any- 
thing that can be or has ever been said 
against them is here. Moreover, much 
of the information has been selected 
for this book, and there are many gaps 
in it. There are a number of factual 
errors, a larger number of misinterpre- 
tations, and an underlying and obvious 
bias that puts the book on a par with 
polemical campaign literature. The 
animus against the Church is best seen 
in his grotesque and offensive treat- 
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ment of Matt Talbot. The net result is 
a thoroughly misleading book which, 
though intended to deceive if possible 
even the elect, is not likely to make 
much impression even on those whom 
Swift described as “the better sort of 
vulgar.” 

The fundamental defect of the au- 
thor is the bias that prevents him 
from accepting any democracy that 
isn’t drawn to his own specifications. 
Himself a militant secularist, he can- 
not understand a democracy where 
there is no divorce or birth-control, 
and which lacks a Public School sys- 
tem like our own. Finding such a con- 
dition in Ireland, he seeks a way out 
by denouncing “the foreign appointed” 
hierarchy, the existence of vhich viti- 
ates any good that a purely political 
democracy could accomplish. Granted 
his own arbitrary definition of De- 
mocracy, which is not the American 
one, he has no trouble barring whom 
he will, or in concluding that the Irish 
in America “are still not completely 
adjusted to the American community.” 
The same technique could be used as 
easily against the Protestants, whose 
hereditary prejudices he is attempting 
to exploit. It is to be hoped that nei- 
ther they, whom he seeks to arouse 
against the Catholics, nor the Catholics 
whom he seeks to arouse against him- 
self to promote sales will bother 
with this book. 

FLORENCE D. CoHALan. 


THE YALTA BETRAYAL 
Data on the Decline and Fall of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

by Felix Wittmer 

Caxton. $1.25 
It must be obvious that we need a re- 
fresher course in what has happened 
to the American Republic in the last 
twenty years. So many startling inno- 
vations have been made, so many in- 
visible social, economic, political reve- 
lations have occurred under our very 
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eyes, yet with only the dimmest recog- 
nition on our part, that we need every 
few vears a résumé of them. Some- 
thing of that sort is provided in this 
little book by Felix Wittmer. 

To many readers it will prove star- 
tling. They will find it hard to believe 
that such things were done and such 
things said by men in high office (F. 
D. R. especially). A bi-weekly maga- 
zine, The Freeman, runs a column, 
“This Is What They Said.” Its contents 
are incredible and the same may be 
said of a couple of dozen quotations in 
The Yalta Betrayal. “We could do 
well to learn from Russia, yes even to 
imitate Russia,” said Harold Ickes as 
late as November, 1943. “The mood of 
the American delegates, including 
Roosevelt and Hopkins could be de- 
scribed as one of supreme exultation 
as they left Yalta,” says Robert E. 
Sherwood. “Men like Pat Hurley are 
invaluable. Why? Because they are 
loval,” said President Roosevelt. So he 
fired Hurley. “There is no one inter- 
ested in Communism, no one at all. 
There is no menace in Communism,” 
said F. D. R. on August 14, 1938. 

These tid-bits are incidental. The 
main purpose of Felix Wittmer’s book 
is to focus attention upon Yalta, which 
one competent observer (George 
Sokolsky) has called the greatest 
crime in all the history of diplomacy. 
Mr. Wittmer does an excellent job. 

JAMES M. GiLuts, C.S.P. 


BORN TO BELIEVE 
by Lord Pakenham 
British Book Centre. 

“Why did... you join them?” George 

VI asked Lord Pakenham when he 

first received him as Lord-in-Waiting. 

Pakenham, startled, did not at first 

know whether the king was asking 

about his conversion to Socialism or to 
the Catholic Church. For once he 
failed in his usual answer to such 
questions: “Because I believe that 
each one of us is of equal and infinite 
importance in the sight of God.” 
This surely is what Lord Pakenham 
was born to believe. It has been the 
moving force in the life that has led 
from Ireland, to Oxford, to Germany, 
to Whitehall. His early carefree years 
as a bright young blade at Eton and 
Christ Church were given new pur- 


$4.00 


pose with his marriage to the beauti- 
ful Socialist, Elizabeth Harman. He 
became a don, an active Laborite, an 
earnest and unsuccessful warrior and 
a Catholic. Then when Attlee came 
into power he found himself a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. (He gives 
a most diverting account of the deni- 
zens therein.) 

His government positions —in the 
War Office, as Minister to the British 
Zone in postwar Germany and Min- 
ister of Civil Aviation—were crowned 
with five months (and none more sur- 
prised than he) as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. “The Navy survived Win- 
ston and Brendan—it will probably 
survive you.” So Attlee reassured 
Pakenham, who obviously felt the Gil- 
bert-and-Sullivanishness of the ap- 
pointment. 

Studding these memoirs are gems of 
portraiture: Churchill, Adenauer, 
Montgomery, Beveridge, the King, Att- 
lee, Ernest Bevin (saying to Church- 
ill, ‘““Winston ... I love your little 
ways’), Malan, and Sir Brian Robert- 
son. 

Most of Pakenham’s readers will 
readily understand one, if not both, 
of the great conversions of his life. 
But anyone who loves history, humor 
and an overall spirituality will be 
grateful to this Irish gentleman, turned 
Socialist, turned Oxford don, turned 
Catholic and public servant, who has 
chronicled the first fifty years of an 
active and unselfish life: the life so 
obviously of a man of good will. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY 
by Norbert Muhlen 


Regnery. $4.50 
One of the more critical problems of 
today is presented by the new Ger- 
many. Readers puzzled by the contra- 
dictory forecasts published almost 
daily may find solid ground for the 
forming of a personal opinion upon 
many questions by considering the 
contents of the book named above. 
The writer earned his doctorate at 
Munich, participated for many years 
in the anti-Nazi struggle and later won 
a reputation fer himself by publishing 
lucid comments on current history in 
various American magazines of wide- 
ly differing viewpoints — including 
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Reader’s Digest, The New Leader, 
Commentary and The Commonweal. 
His book recalls many an incident in- 
sufficiently noted at the time of its 
occurrence; and mentions other events, 
not commonly known, setting them 
down in the impressively objective 
tone of the high grade reporter. 

We are reminded, for example, that 
the Morgenthau Plan to destroy Ger- 
many by starvation “was ghost written 
by secret agents of the Communist 
conspiracy, particularly the econo- 
mist, Harry Dexter White, who, like 
Alger Hiss in the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, had risen to high influence in 
the U. S. Treasury Department.” Not 
so well known, and likely to be for- 
gotten, is the story of the almost in- 
credible and certainly inexcusable 
behavior of American representatives 
in postwar Germany—many of whom 
behaved as badly as the Nazis them- 
selves. These things help to explain 
why many a German is now slow to 
open his heart and mind to us, for we 
are the fellow citizens of the America 
responsible for much brutal injustice. 

Then there was the Soviet-devel- 


oped “Hate-America” propaganda, the 
technique of the Big Lie, often so ef- 
fective. “Except for Konrad Adenauer 


and Ernest Reuter, few German poli- 
ticians .overcame the temptation of 
showing occasional outbursts against 
America and the Americans.” 

All this story of vesterday becomes 
very significant today because the test 
of tomorrow lies in the conflict be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism 
now seen in Germany. Our role, of 
course, is to give effective help to the 
Germans by showing our faith in free- 
dom, in the democratic ideal. On this 
condition, and only on this condition, 
shall we have friends and allies in 
Germany on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

JosepH McSoriey. €.S.P. 
CIRCLE OF THE SEASONS 
The Journal of a Naturalist’s Year 
by Edwin Wavy Teale 

Dodd, Mead. $4.00 
Thoreau’s journals 
vears, 1810-1860. 


covered twenty 
He did not have the 
benefit of modern science or nomen- 
clature. He called certain birds 
“tweezer birds’: ovenbirds were to 
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him “night warblers.” Mr. Teale’s 
journal covers one year. While there 
is no indication it was written during 
more than that time, it has continuity, 
vitality, and the benefit of modern 
knowledge. If a few entries, like some 
for January, reflect no observations 
afield, the author will write some well- 
chosen words on optimism or the 
noble red man. 

But like all good naturalists he is 
sensitive to the old familiar recurring 
events of the earth. There is nothing 
humdrum in the way he records them, 
whether it be the flight of starlings 
into the phragmites (bushes to the un- 
learned!) at October sunset or the 
struggle of the praying mantis against 
the wasp. Yet much original observa- 
tion is here, too, like the finding of 
the rare black rail or the feeding 
habits of cedarbirds. The passages on 
insects are especially interesting, like 
the Insects’ Fourth of July. 

From Jackson, Maine, to Beach 
Haven Inlet the author’s field experi- 
ences are a delight, freshly described. 
The “bled” photographs are excellent, 
as is the choice of type and the sea- 
sonal symbols. 

JAMES W. LANE. 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 

by Alexis Carrel 

translated by Antonia White 

Hawthorn Books. $3.00 
Mme. Carrel tells us in the introduc- 
tion to this volume that it is composed 
of material assembled by her husband 
and destined to be “sifted, polished 
and completed.” It needs sifting badly. 
All the fundamental truths of religion: 
God, immortality, free will, the natura! 
law, the importance of prayer, asceti- 
cism, the nuptial life, are affirmed with 
the freshness of viewpoint familiar to 
the readers of “Man the Unknown.” 
s3ut it is marred by anti-democratic 
and anti-philosophical prejudice. For 
example, we read on page 145: “Every 
human being has emotional, intellec- 
tual and organic needs whose satisfac- 
tion is indispensable to the fulfillment 
of his destiny. The true object of so- 
ciety is to cater for the satisfaction of 
these needs. Unfortunately under the 
influence of materialistic Liberalism, 
the democratic nations have not ad- 
mitted that these needs are universal.” 
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Surely, democratic societies are the 
only ones that do recognize this uni- 
versality! 

The final chapter on “the success of 
life” tells us that “Christian inspira- 
tion must be incorporated in social 
forms created, not according to philo- 
sophical principles, but after the pat- 
tern of the structure of life.” Philoso- 
phy is not necessarily materialistic, 
intellectualism is not necessarily neg- 
lectful of human values, but most of 


SHORTER 


THE MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall 
Brennan (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). If 
a man’s hobbies included timid moun- 
taineering, skiing, mathematics, art, 
wood-carving, carpentry; and if being 
angry, he desired to shout in public 
about his own philosophy of life; and 
if he had the ability to write, he would 
produce something like the book 
named above; and possibly he would 

as the present author has done 
preface the volume with a not wholly 
irreverent quatrain, credited to an un- 
known source, such as the verse which 
appears here: 


There goes the 
He down’t give a dam’; 

I wish I were a moron. 
My God! Perhaps I am. 


happy moron 


The book itself contains a playfully 


written narrative of the author’s ex- 
periences while employed in factories, 
mills and stores, meditating meanwhile 
on the effect of laboring at highly 
mechanized tasks. His conclusion was 
that any sort of work which makes too 
little demands upon a man’s personal- 
itv, contributes to the narrowing and 
the eventual mutilation of the man, 
and to a sense of frustration which in 
all likelihood will probably lead to 
some sort of explosion. 

SPIRITUAL STEPS TO CHRISTMAS, 
by Very Rev. Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan, 
M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Archdiocesan 
Director of Vocations, Archdiocese of 
New York and Moderator of the Cath- 
olic Institute of the Press (Bruce. 
$2.25). In April, 1952, we reviewed 
Monsignor Coogan’s Forty Steps to 
Easter, and all that we said of that 
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all, the Kingdom of God is not allied 
to any terrestrial order of politics or 
society. 

One would like to think, that had he 
lived, Dr. Carrel would have sifted out 
some of the extraneous matter which 
may prevent many from receiving his 
message. Does he not say on page 197: 
“We must re-examine every question 
and make an act of faith in the power 
of the human spirit’? 

Epwarp Peters, C.S.P. 


NOTICES 


book could well be repeated of the 
present one. It has the same easy 
style, the same spiritual perceptive- 
ness; it is eminently practical, ob- 
viously the work of one who knows 
the human heart and its needs; it is 
gently uncompromising in its exposure 
of our human weakness and its insist- 
ence on complete dependence on God. 
And it is even more necessary than its 
predecessor, for the real meaning of 
Christmas is so apt to be forgotten in 
the turmoil of shopping and its conse- 
quent physical exhaustion. We might 
well follow the practice of the French 

~keep Christmas as a religious feast, 
and exchange presents on New Year’s 
Day. 

The title page of this book bears 
witness to the many honorable offices 
held by the author, most honorably. 

GUIDE TO THE BIBLE, translated 
by Gerda R. Blumenthal (Sands. 75 
cents). HOW TO READ THE BIBLE, 
translated by a Nun of Regina Laudis, 
O.S.B. (Kenedy. $1.50). The first book 
listed above is a translation of the in- 
troduction of a popular edition of the 
Scriptures published by the Benedic- 
tine Monks of Maredsous. In addition 
to brief descriptions of the several 
books, it recommends particular sec- 
tions for special attention. How to 
Read the Bible by Abbé Poelman is a 
book of about the same size and sort 
but it has the interesting added feature 
of comparing the treatment of the 
same event or topic in different parts 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

PRINCIPLES AND PARADOXES OF 
THE MILITANT LIFE, by Stephane Jo- 
seph Piat, O.F.M. Translated by James 
Meyer, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald 
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Press. $2.75). Somehow this book 
does not come off—at least not for this 
reader. Is it that Father Piat tries to 
crowd too many “principles and para- 
doxes” into 195 pages? Or does our 
interest lag because a number of the 
discussions and examples pertain 
more to the Church and apostolate in 
France than in the United States? Is it 
not hyperbole to state that “the miner 
crouched in the cut can chant the 
glory of the Creator with the vibra- 
tions of his drill as much as the priest 
at the altar with his elevation of the 
Host?” 

Dividing his book into forty-three 
chapters, Father Piat (according to the 
jacket advertisement) “points out the 
tremendous ramifications of the mili- 
tant’s apostolate in every field of en- 
deavor,” the spirit and method of the 
apostolate, and Christian social action. 
The finest section by far—and wel! 
worth reading—is that on the spiritual 
life, with iis emphasis on true holiness 
as the greatest magnetism. 

THE CATHOLIC FAMILY EDITION 
OF THE HOLY BIBLE (Gutenberg Edi- 
tion, $10.95; Gregorian Edition, $25.95). 
(John J. Crawley & Co.) The Guten- 
berg Edition is a handsome volume. 
The binding is an adaptation of the 
binding of the Gutenberg Bible now 
in the Library of Congress. The type 
is clear and the illustrations, copies 
of medieval pictures, are numerous 
and colorful. The sixteen maps take 
into consideration recent archeologi- 
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cal discoveries. 
of the Old 


The first eight books 
Testament and the Book 
of Psalms and the entire New Tes- 
tament are in the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine Version. The re- 
maining books are in the Challoner- 
Douay text. Notes are to be found at 
the end of each book. The volume has 
all the fervor and flavor of a medieval 
manuscript with all the clarity of 
modern type and the many con- 
veniences afforded by modern book 
publishing. 

WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR. Bible Stories Retold 
by Richard Beron, O.S.B. (Pantheon. 
$4.95). The title page of this beautiful 
book really tells all that need be said 
of it. It takes us “Around the year from 
Genesis to Apocalypse with Psalms and 
Texts on the Liturgy.” The _ Bible 
stories have been retold by a monk of 
Beuron Abbey, so they are well told; 
the prefaces to the seasons and feast 
days are by Mary Perkins and are 
marked hy the spiritual insight of one 
whose life is shot through and through 
by her faith and its implications; the 
illustrations by the Benedictine Broth- 
ers are virile, colorful, and clear cut. 
It would be well if this book were 
owned and used by every family seek- 
ing to integrate their faith into their 
daily life. 

In these days of high prices, its cost 
too is surprisingly little and its format 
most pleasing. A_ perfect Christmas 
gift for religious or layman. 
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CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 
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s is valuable not only 
to plan my time with a 
weather eye yut for the 
Lord, but to record ideas 
and meditations from my 
spiritual reading.’’—-Grace 
Perkins Oursler. 
“This diary keeps us mind 
ful « 
sary while we are being 
‘busy about many things 
—Father R. C. Hartnett, 
S.J., Editor of America. 


The 
CATHOLIC 
YEAR 1954 


A Daily Diary, Almanac and Engagement 
Book prepared under the supervision of 
The National Council of Catholic Men. 
With an introductory article by Rev. Leo J. Trese. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR FOR 
EVERY CATHOLIC 
Filling a long-felt need among Catholics, this hand- 
some and useful desk book provides complete daily 
information about Catholic observances and anni- 
versaries. Each day’s entry is preceded by detail 
of feast and fast days, indulgences, days of obliga- 
tion and other events of religious and civie impor- 
tance. A daily inspirational message is also in- 
cluded, as well as ample space for recording the 
engagements and happenings of each day. Every 
Catholic home and office should have a copy. $2.95 
At your bookstore or 
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Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 
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age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholics 
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NEW 


PRESS MONTH KIT 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Phe new 1954 Catholic Press Month kit is now available for your 


parish, school or local organization to use in planning your important 
Press Month activities. Contains many new pieces in a new. attractive 
binder . . . here's just a sample of the many helpful items: 

Official Press Month Poster: a bright. two-color 17x22. dis- 

play piece: carries Press Month slogan. Suitable for hang- 

ing in your parish, school library or bulletin beard. 

Sermon Topics Folder: Press Month suggestions for priests 

or lay speakers. Also a separate Sermon Fact Folder with 

up-to-date facts on the Catholic Press. 

School Playlet: an excellent new 12-minute dramatic playlet 

prepared by Father Demetrius Manousos of the Capuchins 

for junior-high and high school use. No scenery. costumes 

or special props needed. 

How to Plan For Press Month: gives information sources 

for newspapers. magazines. pamphlets. books. so. data 

f pay pamphlets. book \l lat 

on Catholic Book A\ 4 eek. Bible \ eek. ete, 

How to Run a Press Exhibit: an excellent “how-to-do-it” 

manual on preparing a press exhibit in your parish, school 

or local society. 
IND THAT’S NOT ALL! The complete kit contains nine or more 
pieces that will help you get ready for Press Month, 1954s first 
Catholic Action project. 
PLAN NOW! Get this helpful information by writing today. The 
new press month kit costs only one dollar, so send your check (or 
enclose a dollar bill) to 


E. C. WALSH 

Catholic Press Association 
150 East 39th Street 

New York 16, New York 


“Only the Catholic Press Gives You the Catholic View” 
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complete satisfaction at all times. 
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